











How surely this bright Lipton pack¬ 
age, in sparkling Olin Cellophane, 
catches your eye—and how faithfully 
it delivers to your cup all that brisk 
Lipton fragrance and flavor! 

For your product —would you like 
to see faster action at the counter, 
better protection on the shelf? Let the 


Olin Merchandising Service show you 
how Olin Cellophane or Polyethylene 
can help make your package a better 
salesman—possibly at lower cost. 

Today, ask Olin Cellophane. 655 
Madison Ave., New York, to have a 
packaging consultant call upon you— 
without obligation. 









RESEARCH KEEPS 


B.F. Goodrich 


Backbone of steel 
in a rubber highway 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


E verybody knows it takes iron ore 
to make steel. But here's an ex¬ 
ample of steel helping to make iron. 
The steel is in a rubber highway —a 
B. F. Goodrich conveyor belt which 
travels up that long runway you see 
in the picture. 

This kind of job used to cost a lot 
more because it took three belts to do 
the work. No one belt was strong 
enough, flexible enough to haul that 
far, that steep. Then B. F. Goodrich 
developed the steel cord belt, with a 
backbone of steel cords running length¬ 


wise through the belt, each one com¬ 
pletely surrounded by rubber. These 
steel cords give tremendous strength, 
yet are flexible enough to form a natu¬ 
ral trough for the heavy ore, to keep it 
from spilling over the sides of the belt. 

That's the belt now at work in the 
picture. It handles more than 900 tons 
of ore an hour in one continuous third- 
of-a-mile ride out of the pit. 

Making a belt for jobs like this is 
typical of improvements made in other 
B. F. Goodrich belts—belts to carry 
materials that tear and cut ordinary 


rubber, stand crashing blows of drop¬ 
ping coal and rock, carry oily foods 
and grains, move packages uphill and 
down. B. F. Goodrich research con¬ 
stantly improves them all. That's why 
it will pay you to find out what recent 
improvements B. F. Goodrich has made 
in any rubber product you use. Call 
your local BFG distributor, or write 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Dept. 
M- 134, Akron 18, Ohio. 

B.E Goodrich 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 
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told that O’Neill ranks just below Shaw and 
O’Casey as a aoth century dramatist ... I 
am not privy to your sources ... but I am 
of the opinion that neither you nor anyone 
else is in a position just yet to say which of 
Eugene O'Neill’s plays are the "worst” . . . 

Glen Haley 

Burbank, Calif. 


Sir: 

Your article . . . struck me as the most 
interesting factual biography I have ever 
read in any magazine. Little did I realize 
the torment he went through in regard to 
his family troubles both as a youth and a 
father. Ail in all, this fine article left me with 
nothing wanting, much like some of the 
immortal O’Neill’s writings. 

Foster L. Spencer 


Who's a Sissy? 



Clarence VV. Pearson 
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-flmuncinj N6W6St U.S.MotOf 


SAME HORSEPOWER IN LESS SPACE 


ENGINEERED TO NEW NEMA SPECIFICATIONS 
WITH MANY NEW FEATURES 


A great new motor comes to industry. It’s the new 
NEMA-rated U. S. Uniclosed motor, Type H. It packs 
more power within a given space. Protection is tar 
in excess of that required tor drip-proof services. It 
embodies a very rugged, rigid cast-iron frame resistant 
to drippings and corrosion and free from vibration. 
Type H provides more enclosure than any previous 
motor of open design; therefore is exceptionally quiet 
in operation. It is indisputably the most advanced 
motor design for industrial service. Although value- 
packed with many new outstanding features, Type H 
is not premium-priced. Mail the coupon for new 
descriptive literature. 

U.s. Electrical motors he. 

Los Angeles 54, Calif. Milford, Conn. 


NOTE THESE ADVANTAGES: 

New NEMA specifications 
Same horsepower - less space 
New fashioned symmetrical contours 
Ri(id one-piece cast-iron frame 
Pre-wonnd stator core 
Improved ventilation 
Flare-vented end brackets 
Asbestos-protected windinps 
Lobriflosh transverse bearing 
Normalized beat-seasoned castiafs 
Splash-protected desi(n 
Annealed lamination poochiats 
Rugged L-shaped foot monotints 
Universal mountings 
Improved electrical characteristics 
Cast-iron split terminal box 
Stainless steel data plate 
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"LOOK, DAD, THAT’S REAL PROTECTION!” 


Y ou bet it is, Mike. Ages ago man protected him¬ 
self with armor. Now, about the only place you 
see one of those 'suits' is in a museum." 

Today, your employes need a different type of pro¬ 
tection—24-hour, 'round-the-clock insurance protection 
offering financial security and peace of mind. 

Your friendly Hardware Mutuals representative will 
gladly tell you about protection for your employes— 
workmen's compensation insurance covering on-the-job 
injuries, and group accident and health insurance covering 


off-the-job accidents or illnesses. He'll explain our loss 
prevention service that eliminates accident hazards. 

Hardware Mutuals policy hack of the policy ® assures 
prompt, fair claim handling—friendly, nationwide, day- 
and-night service—and financial stability. More than 
$110,000,000 in dividend savings have been returned to 
policyholders. 

For complete details, call Western Union, ask for Oper¬ 
ator 25, and say you'd like the name and address of your 
nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. 


Insurance /or your A urOM o B ile. .. Hosts .. .Business 

Hardware Mutuals. 

Stevens Point, Wisconsin • Offices Coast to Coast 

HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY • HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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John F. Lawson, General Service Manager of the Otis Elevator Company, tells why: 


He hates to see you walk! 


"People don’t like to climb stairs," says Mr. Lawson, "and we 
don’t want them to do it! 

"When we sign an Otis maintenance contract with a build¬ 
ing owner, we not only promise to keep his elevators in good 
running condition—we promise the fastest possible service. 

"To keep this pledge—and to save many people many steps 
—we have thousands of parts in reserve in warehouses through¬ 
out the country. But in an emergency we deliver replacement 
parts from the most convenient point. These frequently go by 
the fastest possible way—via Air Express. 


"We use Air Express on an average of six times a day. 
Everything from small but vital contacts and switches to heavy 
windings in weights from one to 700 pounds goes Air Express 
—and gets there fast! 

"Air Express is a big factor in making Otis maintenance a 
service on which our customers can depend. Yet we've found 
that, in most of our weights and distances, Air Express depend¬ 
ability is priced lower than any other air service!” 

It pays to express yourself clearly. Say Air Express! Division 
of Railway Express Agency. 


^ Air Express 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 



THE PRESIDENCY 

The Man in Charge 

For nearly a year after he took over at 
SHAPE headquarters in France in 1951, 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower was quiet 
and unassertive. He listened to his staff, 
he listened to the leaders of Europe, he 
asked questions. Some of his associates 
grew impatient. When was he going to 
show that he was in charge of the defense 
of Western Europe? One day, at a full- 
dress conference on the big picture in Eu¬ 
rope. he answered their question. After 
listening to repeated reports on Soviet 
strength, he abruptly announced that he 
was damned tired of hearing how helpless 
the West was before Soviet power. With 
eyes flashing, he told the men of SHAPE: 
“We are here to build the defenses of Eu¬ 
rope, not to wring our hands at how bad 
they are ... I want to know from day to 
day what each one of you is doing about 
it. I want to hear from you how the de¬ 
fenses of Europe are increasing to meet 
the situation which paralyzes all of you.” 

With that, General Eisenhower strode 
toward the door of the conference room, 
grabbed the knob, flung the door open and 
stalked out, his back set like a fixed bayo¬ 
net. As he left, the SHAPE staff—Ameri¬ 
cans and Europeans alike—broke into 
applause and then began to cheer. The 
door reopened. Eisenhower stood there, 
smiling. He bowed slightly and closed the 
door again. After that, there was no doubt 
about who was in charge. 

"Sensing" the Job. The scene in post¬ 
war France, recalled last week by an offi¬ 
cer who was there, illustrates a basic per¬ 
sonality trait with which Eisenhower’s 
staff officers in SHAEF in World War II 
also were familiar. Eisenhower is a slow 
starter. He likes to surround a problem, to 
watch, listen, absorb and learn all he can. 
Then he acts decisively, firmly. This was 
his method of operation in planning the 
invasions of North Africa and Normandy. 
It was his technique in the presidential 
campaign last year. He now recalls, with 
understandable enjoyment, the much- 
quoted August 1952 Scripps-Howard edi¬ 
torial which declared that his campaign 
was “running like a dry creek." 

This month Dwight Eisenhower came 
to the end of another great period of prep¬ 
aration. He had spent nearly a year, as 
one aide put it, “sensing” the job. While 
he was doing so. many a politician and 
editorialist asked: When is he going to 
take charge? In Washington last week, 


there was no doubt that President Eisen¬ 
hower was the man in charge. 

One public indication of the change was 
the President's United Nations speech, in 
which he forcefully seized the initiative in 
the world's effort to live with the atom 
(Time. Dec. 14). When he called in Re¬ 
publican congressional leaders to outline a 
legislative program last week, he clearly 
showed that he meant to lead in the pri¬ 
vacy of the conference room as well as 
in the public eye. 

The Details of Every Problem. To the 

surprise of some, it was Dwight Eisen¬ 
hower personally—and not his staff—who 
outlined his program to legislative lead¬ 
ers. He did so from his head, with only a 
few documents to illustrate his points. 
Said one conferee: “It is absolutely amaz¬ 
ing what the President has learned in the 
last year. He knows the details of every 
problem—farm, water, power, conserva¬ 
tion. taxes, social security, anything . . .” 

When the three days of conferences 
were over, the President announced that 
“in virtually every instance it was agreed 
by all to press for enactment" of the pro¬ 
posals he had presented (see box on next 
page ). His program, said the President, 
was based squarely on the 1952 Republi¬ 
can platform. He listed as its guiding prin¬ 
ciples: “1) Use as a measure of every 
element of American foreign policy the 
one, simple rule: Does it advance the in¬ 
terest of America? In that vein, it is clear 


that we must continue to strengthen the 
unity of the free world to resist aggres¬ 
sion. 2) Present a domestic program that 
will give our people a guarantee that they 
can depend on this Administration to pro¬ 
tect the security, the welfare and the eco¬ 
nomic stability of each individual citizen." 

There is no certainty that the old heads 
on Capitol Hill are going to follow, but 
Dwight Eisenhower has clearly demon¬ 
strated his determination to lead the way. 
He expressed his mood crisply when he 
told the G.O.P. leaders from Capitol Hill: 
“Now let's get to work.” 

A Tough Time 

At the first presidential press confer¬ 
ence ever to be broadcast in full. Dwight 
Eisenhower, permitting direct quotations 
(see Press), last week met or parried 
questions ranging from atomic energy to 
parental failure. Where did his U.N. speech 
idea of pooling fissionable materials for 
peacetime purposes come from? a news¬ 
man asked. The President grinned and 
reddened self-consciously. Then he admit¬ 
ted. “I think that I originated the idea of 
a joint contribution to a central bank 
. . ." What about sharing atomic weapons 
with NATO countries, as reports from 
Paris had been suggesting? The President 

* At left. Michigan's Homer Ferguson, chair¬ 
man of the Republican I'olicy Committee, and 
California’s William Knowland, majority leader. 








implied that he would not, in peacetime, 
give away atomic weapons or the means 
or techniques of building them, but said 
firmly, “It is simply foolish for us to 
think that we cannot or must not share 
some kind of our information with our 
allies.” This seemed to mean that the U.S. 
could help its allies prepare defenses 
against atomic attack and train their sol¬ 
diers in atomic warfare. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer’s John C. 
O'Brien, whose newspaper has respectful¬ 
ly made room in its headlines for “Eisen¬ 
hower,” asked the President “a question 
involving the mechanics of newspaper 
production.” His question: “Do you ob¬ 
ject to the use of your nickname in head¬ 
lines?” Said Ike, “Well, no. of course I 
don’t. All my life I have answered to that 
nickname . . . Everybody's sense of the 
fitness of things and of good taste is the 
deciding factor. So far as I am concerned, 
it makes not the slightest difference, not 
the slightest difference." 

In answer to Downeastcr May Craig, a 


grandmother, who asked what he thought 
about “juvenile delinquency." President 
Eisenhower, a grandfather, said: “That 
term ought to be translated into parental 
failure . . . [Military commandersJ have 
been appalled frequently at the lack of 
understanding on the part of America’s 
youth as to what America is. what are the 
conditions that could make her fight . . . 
When a commander finds the need to . . . 
start from the beginning to give this boy 
a fundamental reason why he is in uni¬ 
form, it is pretty discouraging ... It is 
our [i.e., parents'] responsibility to try 
to see that they are . . . getting an under¬ 
standing of America.” 

This week the President prepared to 
make a nationwide radio and TV Christ¬ 
mas Eve appeal for peace. Christmas Day 
the Eisenhowers would fly to the Eisen¬ 
hower Cabin in Augusta. Ga., where he 
planned to work on the three messages he 
must deliver to Congress in January. “It 
will be a pretty tough time,” remarked 
the President of the U.S. 


AGRICULTURE 

From Flexible to Variable 

In Chicago's ornate Civic Opera House 
one day last week, Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture Ezra Taft Benson arose before 5,000 
members of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation to talk about farm problems 
and policy. Just before he spoke, the 
"Deltones." a girls' trio from Delta Coun¬ 
ty, Utah, sang “Santa Claus Is Cornin' to 
Town." But Ezra Taft Benson made no 
effort to pose as a man with a snowy 
white beard and a bag full of gifts. 

The farm situation. Benson bluntly ad¬ 
mitted. certainly is not all Cadillacs and 
caviar. Since February 1951, the prices 
farmers get have dropped 64 points (from 
313 to 249) on the Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment's index. Prices that farmers pay for 
goods they buy (including livestock feed 1 
did not begin dropping until May 1952. 
and have dropped only 13 points. Most of 
the decline in farm prices occurred before 
the Eisenhower Administration took of¬ 
fice. Benson said, but the farmer is still in 
the cost-price squeeze. 

Five Loaves Apiece. To bolster farm 
income, the Department of Agriculture 
has been using and will continue to use 
“every tool at its command." the Secre¬ 
tary said. As a result of its efforts, the 
Federal Government now owns or has 
made loans on $5 billion worth of farm 
products; e.g., it is holding 425 million 
bushels of wheat—enough to make five 
loaves of bread for every human being in 
the world—and has made loans on 764 
million bushels of corn. The Government ’s 
storage bill for all farm commodities is 
$463,000 a day. Asked Benson: “What 
arc we going to do about it?” 

Answering his own question, Benson 
said that the Administration will soon 
come forward with a new program de¬ 
signed to “root out the bad points and 
strengthen the weaknesses." He again 
avoided listing details of the program, but 
he left no doubt on two points: 1) he is 
against the present system of rigid price 
supports for basic farm crops at 90% of 
parity, because he thinks it encourages 
farmers to produce surpluses and sell 
them to the Government; 21 he is against 
price supports for livestock. 

"You hog raisers know what happened 
to hogs last year.” said Benson. “They 
were selling for i6<“ a pound a year ago 
—only 77% of parity. There was some 
agitation for hog supports then. But Sec¬ 
retary Brannan at that time didn’t think 
supports were feasible . . . What did 
farmers do when they knew there would 
be no price supports . . .? You bred 12% 
fewer sows for spring farrow this year— 
5% fewer sows for fall farrow. And hog 
prices bounced back quickly. Some of you 
sold hogs here in Chicago this week for 
$24 . . . Doesn't this make a pretty good 
argument that supply and demand will 
solve a particular farm problem faster 
than Government possibly can?” 

The Right Language. While Ezra Taft 
Benson has raised plenty of dust among 
some farmers with that kind of philoso- 


THE EISENHOWER PROGRAM 

After President Eisenhower and G.O.P. congressional leaders completed three 
days of conferences at the White House last week, the broad outlines of the 
Administration’s legislative program were fairly clear. Main features: 

Federal Spending: Having reduced the last Truman budget by $6.; billion, 
the Eisenhower Administration will cut another $6 billion, go to Congress with 
an overall spending program of about $67 billion for fiscal 1955 (beginning 
next July). Income is expected to be $64 billion, leaving a bookkeeping deficit 
of $3 billion. The deficit will be caused by funds committed in previous years 
to be paid out next year. 

Military: The new military program (Time. Dec. 21) will be based on the 
new weapons of the atomic air age, thus will open the way to better defense 
at less cost. It calls for a cut in spending from $43 billion this fiscal year to 
$38 billion next year. 

Taxes: Individual income taxes will be reduced about 10% on Jan. 1, as 
scheduled, and the excess-profits tax on corporations will expire. The Admin¬ 
istration will ask Congress to cancel a 5% reduction in regular corporation 
taxes scheduled for April 1. and will propose a greatly expanded list of lower 
excise taxes to replace the present high taxes on a smaller number of items, e.g., 
purses and luggage. 

Agriculture: The Department of Agriculture is expected to propose flexible 
price supports and a two-price system, aimed at giving the farmer parity for 
products used in the U.S. while surpluses are sold abroad at prevailing world 
market prices. 

Debt Limit: Burdened by expenditures authorized in previous years, the 
Administration will request an increase from $275 billion to $290 billion in the 
debt limit. 

Taft-Hartley Law: No change will be proposed in the broad principle of the 
law, but the President will ask for changes in details. 

Foreign Aid: The Administration will propose expenditure of $4 billion next 
year, $2 billion less than this year. 

World Trade: Still strong for a broadened foreign trade program, the Presi¬ 
dent may not push this year for more than continuation of the present program. 

Social Security & Welfare: The Administration will propose an increase in 
the minimum wage (now 75c an hour 1. but will leave the figure up to Congress 
(where there is considerable support for a $1 minimum). It will propose that 
social security be broadened to cover an additional 10.3 million, including doc¬ 
tors, lawyers, city and county employees. 

Housing: The Administration will offer proposals to expand FHA mortgage 
terms (lower down payments, longer to pay 1 on low-cost houses. 

Internal Security: To strengthen the Internal Security Act, the Adminis¬ 
tration will propose that the Justice Department be authorized to 1) use wire¬ 
tap evidence in security cases, and 2) force witnesses to testify about the acts 
of others in security cases by granting immunity from self-incrimination (Time, 
Oct. 26). 

Hawaii & Alaska: Statehood will be proposed for Hawaii but not for Alaska. 
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phy, he was talking the right language to 
Ihe Farm Bureau, the largest 11.6:6.632 
families 1 farm organization in the U.S. 
For six years the Farm Bureau's president, 
an Iowa hog farmer named Allan Kline, 
has been arguing for flexible price sup¬ 
ports. Kline subscribes to the theory that 
farmers would gear their production to 
supply and demand rather than to Gov¬ 
ernment bounty if support prices ranged 
from 75% of parity when a crop is in sur¬ 
plus to go% of parity when it is scarce. 

Caught in the price-cost squeeze, some 
Farm Bureau members turned against 
Kline. To appease the dissidents in Chi¬ 
cago. Kline & Co. employed a semantic 
device. In the resolution renewing the 
organization's stand, they used “variable” 
instead of “flexible." which has become a 
bad word in some farm circles. With that 
and with some other minor bows to the 
oo-percenters. the convention passed the 
resolution and re-elected Kline. Farm Bu¬ 
reau leaders thought it was a notable show 
of unity. Said one: “It's hard enough for 
a com man and a wheat man to get along, 
not to mention the difference of, say, a 
hog man and a cotton bug."* 

Benson's words and the Farm Bureau's 
action indicated that the Administration’s 
new farm program will lean toward “vari¬ 
able" supports and the law of supply and 
demand. 

THE ADMINISTRATION 

Beachhead 

One of the toughest tasks Dwight Eisen¬ 
hower has faced as President of the U.S. 
is the job of capturing control of the Gov¬ 
ernment. After 70 years of ups & downs, 
the civil service had spread its patriarchal 
protection over <35% of all 2.500.000 fed¬ 
eral employees. Ike had trouble getting a 
toe hold on 900 top policymaking jobs in 
Washington for his own appointees. Last 
week, however, the Administration won a 
sizable beachhead in its battle with the 
burrowed bureaucrats. 

In a test case. Washington’s U.S. Dis¬ 
trict Judge Richmond Keech. a Democrat, 
ruled that the Department of Justice had 
a right to dismiss Attorney Leo A. Roth 
from his $to,8oo-a-year job. Roth, who 
was fired last June, insisted that he had 
unassailable civil-service status. Judge 
Keech held that the President has unlim¬ 
ited power to decide which jobs “shall be 
excluded or excepted from the classified 

The court victory should provide some 
small comfort for Republican National 
Chairman Len Hall, who has the unhappy 
task of finding jobs for patronage-hungry 
Republicans. Last week Hall telephoned 
Health. Education and Welfare Secretary 
Hobby to ask: “Oveta. have you got a 
social-security program yet that will give 
a 53-year-old man $500 a week for the 
rest of his life?'' 

“No. Len." said Mrs. Hobby, “but 
why?” Replied Hall: “Because if you 

» For more on the cotton man's attitude, see 
Business. 


have. I'm quitting this blasted job." Hall 
and other Republican politicians complain 
that the Eisenhower Administration ig¬ 
nores their patronage demands. It will 
probably continue to do so. Ike and his 
top advisers are much less interested in 
jobs for Republicans than they are in re¬ 
moving those Democratic bureaucrats 
who. actively or passively, resist Adminis¬ 
tration policies. 

Although the Roth decision affects some 
350,000 federal employees, it does not 
mean 350.000 new jobs for Republicans. 
“It should not bring alarm to career em¬ 


ployees and those in the competitive civil 
service." said Civil Service Commissioner 
George Moore. He had a warning for 
some workers, however: “1 have been told 
of many examples of how federal employ¬ 
ees are . . . sabotaging the aims and pur¬ 
poses of the Administration. I do not be¬ 
lieve ... the civil-service system [should] 
be used as a device for protecting those 
who seek to destroy the policies and pro¬ 
grams of President Eisenhower.” 

THE VICE-PRESIDENCY 

From Teeming Shores 

By Constellation, helicopter, limousine, 
jeep, tractor, oxcart and imperial coach. 
Vice President Richard Milhous Nixon 
circled the globe. In ten speech-tilled 
weeks he traveled 45,539 miles, visiting 
19 Pacific and Asian lands, shaking thou¬ 
sands of hands. Last week Dick Nixon 
and his wife Pat returned to Washington. 

At National Airport, the Vice President 
stepped from “Speckled Beauty." his 
name for the Air Force Constellation 
w hich had become his home and his only 
place of refuge from enthusiastic Asians. 
He fondly patted its shiny fuselage three 
times, as if it were a trusty steed. Asia, 

* Julie, s (left), and Trkia, 1 . 


the returning traveler summed up: “has a 
desperate need and yearning for peace." 

As a result of his trip. Nixon is expected 
to submit a list of suggestions to the Ad¬ 
ministration. Reportedly among them: 
1) U.S. diplomats should behave with less 
reserve and do more handshaking: 2) 
the U.S. should make a big enough com¬ 
mitment in Indo-China to enable the 
French to achieve a military’ victory; 
3) the U.S. should adopt a get-tough pol¬ 
icy toward Nehru's India, particularly t>y 
ignoring Nehru's objections to U.S. mil¬ 
itary aid for Pakistan. This week the Vice 


President will deliver a televised report. 
Meanwhile, his trip had earned distinc¬ 
tion for Nixon as the Eisenhower Admin¬ 
istration official most likely to succeed. 

DEFENSE 

Decision by Lottery 

The National Security Training Com¬ 
mission last summer was told by Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower to bring order out of 
confusion in the nation's military draft 
and reserve system. Headed by Julius 
Ochs Adler, vice president of the New 
York Times and an Army Reserve major 
general, the commission went to work, 
last week submitted its report. Result: 
confusion compounded. 

The commission had no trouble finding 
inequities of the present system, e.g., more 
than 600.000 U.S. veterans of World War 
II were called back to duty and thrown 
into the Korean war, while about 2,500,- 
000 qualified non-veterans were not sent 
to Korea. But the commission brought 
forth some odd answers. 

Bucking the logical trend away from 
emphasis on raw manpower as the basis of 
national defense, the NSTC plumped for 
universal military training. It urged that 
alternative programs be adopted, a six- 



The Nixon Sisters* Greeting Their Parents 
Three fond pots for "Speckled Beauty." 
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month training course for some 18-year- 
olds, and two years of actual military 
duty, to begin at not less than i8J years, 
for others. Whether a man would serve 
six months or two years would be deter¬ 
mined by a continuing lottery. 

Adverse reaction was soon forthcoming. 
Dr. John A. Hannah, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Manpower, took issue with 
the assumption that the half-trained 
UMTees would be valuable in any future 
war. To Missouri’s Representative Dewey 
Short, chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee and a longtime enemy 
of UMT. the idea was ridiculous. Said 
Short: “A lottery with dollars at stake is 
bad; a lottery involving control of human 
lives is doubly bad." For all practical 
purposes. House Speaker Joe Martin wrote 
a terse obituary for the plan. Said Mar¬ 
lin: “I don't think the program would 
have much chance.” 

POLITICAL NOTES 

Old Cavalrymen Never Quit 

New Mexico's Patrick Jay Hurley, one¬ 
time (1902-07) Indian-fighting cavalry¬ 
man and much later U.S. Secretary of 
War (under Herbert Hoover), is a man 
who can lose battles and still keep on try¬ 
ing to win the war. Three times (1946, 
1948, 1952) he has tried to win a seat in 
the U.S. Senate, and each time he has 
failed. Last year, after Democratic Sena¬ 
tor Dennis Chavez defeated him by only 
5.375 votes. Republican Hurley cried 
fraud, contested the election, got the U.S. 
Senate to order an investigation. Last 
week, more than 13 months after the bal¬ 
loting, Pat Hurley still had a chance, 
albeit a slim one. 

In Washington, the Senate subcommit¬ 
tee that has been investigating the elec¬ 
tion issued a preliminary report. By a 2-1 
vote, it recommended that 30,000 ballots 
be declared void. Wyoming’s Republican 
Senator Frank Barrett, subcommittee 
chairman, and Michigan Republican 
Charles E. Potter agreed that the secrecy 
of the ballot had been “flagrantly vio¬ 
lated.” Some districts had failed to pro¬ 
vide separate voting compartments, as re¬ 
quired by New Mexico law. Dissenting, 
Missouri Democrat Thomas C. Hennings 
argued that the violation of law was a 
technical one that had long been accepted 
in New Mexico, and does not constitute 

If the 30,000 ballots were thrown out, 
Hurley would have about 5,000 more votes 
than Chavez. The subcommittee’s vote is 
by no means a final action. Chairman 
Barrett said that he plans further investi¬ 
gation. may not file a formal report for 
another six weeks. Then, the recommenda¬ 
tion will go to the Senate Rules Commit¬ 
tee. which will report to the Senate. Un¬ 
less Fraud is clearly shown, a majority of 
Senators almost certainly will stand by 
Colleague Chavez. On one other point, 
however, there was even greater certainty: 
having won a skirmish, old (70) Cavalry¬ 
man Hurley is sure to dig in his spurs and 
ride harder than ever. 
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Bell Ringer v. Burke 

When Ohio's Governor Frank Lauschc 
appointed Mayor Thomas A. Burke of 
Cleveland to the U.S. Senate last October, 
one Ohioan reacted bluntly. Said U.S. 
Representative George H. Bender: “A 
New Deal Democrat ... He will not rep¬ 
resent the majority of Ohio. He will sub¬ 
stantially misrepresent us.” Last week 
Bender announced his plan to remedy the 
situation: he will be a candidate next 
year for the Senate seat Burke holds. 

A hearty, heavy (200 lbs.) insurance 
man from Cleveland. Bender is remem¬ 
bered by televiewers as the man ringing a 
bell and singing I’m Looking Over a Four 
Leaf Clover during the demonstrations for 



Candidate Bender 
In Ohio, "a special trust." 


Robert A. Taft at the G.O.P. national 
conventions in 1948 and 1952. A member 
of the party’s conservative wing. Bender 
said he regards the Senate scat he is seek¬ 
ing as “a special trust" because it was held 
by Taft. Elected to Congress seven times 
(six at large and once from the 23rd Dis¬ 
trict ). Bender has been a good vote-getter 
throughout Ohio, is particularly strong 
downstatc. Democrat Burke, four-term 
mayor of Cleveland, who has already an¬ 
nounced that he will try to hold the Sen¬ 
ate seat, will run strong in his home town. 
The consensus of Ohio political observers 
last week: a close race. 

INVESTIGATIONS 

Toward a McCarthaginian Peace 

The first six months of 1933 was a peri¬ 
od to warm the cockles of Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy's heart. He bounced from 
headline to headline, denouncing the use 
of Communist books in U.S.-sponsored 


overseas libraries, challenging with cloak¬ 
room innuendo the appointment of 
Charles Bohlen as ambassador to Russia, 
engaging in a transatlantic cal fight with 
Britain’s Clement Attlee. But with the 
adjournment of Congress, McCarthy had 
to scramble to keep his name in the big 
black type. He was beginning to sag as a 
topic of conversation when Harry Tru¬ 
man came to his aid by injecting Joe into 
the Harry Dexter White case—in which 
McCarthy had had no part. Last week, 
with public hearings regarding Commu¬ 
nism in the Army Signal Corps radar 
laboratories at Fort Monmouth, N.J., 
McCarthy was bouncing again. 

Last October, while on his honeymoon 
in the West Indies, McCarthy learned 
that the Army had suspended several 
Fort Monmouth employees as “security 
risks.” With that, the honeymoon was 
over. McCarthy flew to New York and 
began closed hearings. Unidentified wit¬ 
nesses scuttled in and out. rumors of 
missing microfilm and sinister scientists 
filtered through, and from time to time 
McCarthy emerged with dark reports of 
a Communist espionage ring organized by 
Atom Spy Julius Rosenberg, which “may 
still be in existence” at Fort Monmouth. 

Some papers played nebulous rumors 
about the evidence as fact; other papers 
asserted that McCarthy was getting no¬ 
where. Either way, Joe got the headlines. 
But the time came when McCarthy was 
willing to agree with Army Secretary 
Robert Stevens that the whole probe 
should be called off. At that point, last 
month, Stevens took a step that was 
either a courageous act or a big mistake. 
At a press conference, two reporters, 
whose stories had been critical of Mc¬ 
Carthy’s hearings, needled Stevens into 
saying: “We have been unable to find 
anything relating to espionage.” McCar¬ 
thy burned and bored into the counter¬ 
punch. He grimly promised to open up 
the hearings and “let the evidence speak 
for itself." The Harry Dexter White case, 
which had given Joe $300,000 worth of 
free TV time, greatly enhanced interest 
in his revival of the Fort Monmouth 
hearings. 

From the Grave. Thirty-three Fort 
Monmouth employees already had been 
suspended by the Signal Corps, not as a 
result of McCarthy’s investigation. Some 
had been reinstated; most were awaiting 
hearings. Of the 33, McCarthy called only 
one, Aaron Coleman, a classmate of Jul¬ 
ius Rosenberg at the City College of New 
York, who went to Fort Monmouth in 
1939, became a radar laboratory chief. 

On the witness stand, Coleman admit¬ 
ted attending a Communist meeting with 
Rosenberg 16 years ago during their sen¬ 
ior year at C.C.N.Y., but he swore that 
he had never seen, heard from or corre¬ 
sponded with Rosenberg after they left 
college. McCarthy, who admitted he had 
no living witnesses to prove the story, 
confronted Coleman with testimony from 
Rosenberg's trial: Rosenberg said that 
while an inspector at Fort Monmouth in 
the early 1940s, he had seen Coleman 
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there. Said McCarthy, threatening a per¬ 
jury citation against Coleman: “Testi¬ 
mony from the grave is admissible here.” 

Andrew J. Reid, chief intelligence agent 
at Fort Monmouth, testified that in 1946 
a guard caught Coleman leaving the radar 
laboratories with secret documents. Cole¬ 
man was asked if he had other such pa¬ 
pers at home. "At first, he denied it,” 
said Reid. “The second time, he said 
•maybe.' and the third time, he said 
•yes.' " A search revealed 43 documents, 
many of them marked classified, on a 
desk in Coleman's room. Coleman, called 
to the stand, told McCarthy he had tak¬ 
en the papers home to study. 

To Harvard? At that. Coleman was 
one of the most cooperative witnesses. 
In ten days of hearings. 43 witnesses, not 
all of them Fort Monmouth alumni al¬ 
though most had worked for the Signal 
Corps, refused to answer questions. Some 
of them need not have bowed even to 
McCarthy in the calculated art of mak¬ 
ing news. Among them: 

«j Albert Shadowitz. an employee from 
1943 to 1951 of a company doing Signal 
Corps work, refused to answer questions. 
The day after he received his subpoena to 
appear before McCarthy. Shadowitz said, 
he drove to Princeton, and talked for an 
hour to Dr. Albert Einstein, whom he 
had never met before. Said Shadowitz: 
“I discussed this matter personally with 
Dr. Einstein in Princeton, and he advised 
me not to cooperate with this or any 
oC.er committee of the same nature." Re¬ 
plied McCarthy, by no means loth to 
have Einstein's name help his own into 
print: “I would suggest if you don't want 
to spend considerable time in jail that 
you advise with your lawyer rather than 
Dr. Einstein. " 

Leonard E. Mins thoughtfully provid¬ 
ed newsmen with a typewritten transla¬ 
tion of Latin quotations which he read to 
McCarthy from a hlack. loose-leaf note¬ 
book. Mins, described by McCarthy as a 
veteran Communist writer who had ac¬ 
cess to classified radar information in 
1943, «as asked if he had ever engaged 
in espionage for Russia. He answered: 
“A 'f mini delatorinn fides abrogata 
Then he added wryly: "My answer also 
includes a citation from the Fifth Amend¬ 
ment." McCarthy, who knows a good 
performer when he sees one, was almost 
tolerant of Mins. 

<3 Mrs. Sylvia lierke. who was employed 
at Fort Monmouth in 1943, denied that 
she was a member of the Communist 
Party then. With her lawyer beside her, 
a study in distress. Mrs. Herke said that 
she was not a Communist last Sept. 1$, 
but refused to say if she had been one 
Sept. 13. McCarthy told her that if she 
is fired from her position as a school 
clerk in The Bronx, she “might apply for 
a job over at Harvard—there seems to be 
a privileged sanctuary over there for 
Fifth Amendment cases.” 


& From Suetonius, discussing the reign of Ti¬ 
berius (14-47 A.D.). freely translated: “The 
word of no informer was doubted.” 


Q Harry A. Hyman, a New York insur¬ 
ance man whom McCarthy called "a 
sleazy character and an underground es¬ 
pionage agent for the Communists," re¬ 
fused to tell anything except his age— 
31. Four witnesses identified Hyman as a 
Communist. McCarthy produced records 
indicating that Hyman in the last two 
years had made nearly 500 telephone calls 
to U.S. defense installations, including 
Fort Monmouth. 

Midway in the hearings. McCarthy 
offered a new description of his purposes. 
Said he: “We do not feel it is a function 
of the committee to . . . prove espionage 
beyond a reasonable doubt. We feel it is 
sufficient to prove espionage—potential 
espionage—to a sufficient degree so as to 


convince security officers of various es¬ 
tablishments." 

Within this limited framework, the 
Fort Monmouth hearings were a success: 
espionage was not proved, but evidence 
of a nature to give security officers the 
shudders was produced. Even so, bitter 
doubts were raised that McCarthy's aims 
were worth the cost. Walter Millis wrote 
in the New York Herald Tribune that 
the McCarthy investigation had demor¬ 
alized the Fort Monmouth scientists to a 
“truly scandalous" extent. “The process 
of witch-hunting, bigotry, cowardice, race 
prejudice and sheer incompetence" has 
turned “one of our top-level, military- 
scientific operations into a mare’s nest 
of exasperation, fear and futility,” said 
Millis. 

McCarthy, still smarting over Secre¬ 
tary Stevens’ remark, adjourned his hear¬ 
ings until after the Christmas holidays— 
when he will return, determined to en¬ 
force a McCarthaginian peace on Fort 
Monmouth. 


CRIME 

Champagne & Cyanide 

Until he killed his parents last summer. 
Harlow Fraden was unable to work out 
any really satisfactory way of shaping his 
environment to fit his ego and personal¬ 
ity. He tried immersing himself in poetry, 
but his mother—whom he habitually de¬ 
scribed to friends as “that hateful para¬ 
noid"—would have none of it. After he 
graduated from New York University as 
a chemistry major last June, she plagued 
him to get a job “like other boys." In¬ 
stead, Harlow—a tall, thin, languid youth 
with cropped red hair and heavy horn¬ 
rimmed glasses—lounged about the fam¬ 
ily’s Bronx apartment, owlishly reading 


verse. Eying him, his mother bawled the 
word: “Fair}'!” 

Harlow's father finally told him to “get 
the hell out of the house" and to stay out 
until he had made something of himself. 
In a way this worked out rather well—as 
the youth might have guessed it would. 
His parents had alternately berated and 
pampered him all his life. When he was 
small, his mother jeered at him as a “sis¬ 
sy”—and bribed other children to play 
with him. When he grew older, his par¬ 
ents bought an air conditioner for his bed¬ 
room. although they sweltered through 
summers without one themselves. When 
he set six fires in their apartment one 
night during his teens, they doggedly pro¬ 
tected him from a suspicious fire marshal. 

Having thrown him out. his anxious 
parents gave him $4,000 to make a start 
in life and sent him a liberal allowance. 
Harlow got a $4i5-a-month apartment on 
Manhattan’s East End Avenue, and invit¬ 
ed a dark, handsome young man friend 
named Dennis Wepman to live with 



Witness Herke (right) & Lawyer 
Also advice from Einstein and quotations from Suetonius. 
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him. But after a while, his parents cut the 
allowance in another attempt to force 
him to get a job. 

"Who Are You?" That was pushing 
Harlow too far. and he decided that life 
would be much more attractive if his 
mother and father were out of the way. 
The elder Fradens lived simply and both 
worked—Mrs. Fraden as a $6.300-a-year 
teacher in the public schools, her husband, 
a physician, at a $6,Soo-a-year post in the 
city health department. But they had 
managed to set aside a considerable nest 
egg; counting insurance, stvings. pension 


benefits and some jewelry, they were 
worth in the neighborhood of $96.000— 
dead. Harlow found it ridiculously easy 
to kill his parents. 

After careful discussion of the matter 
with Roommate Wepman, a Miami attor¬ 
ney's son with vague literary pretensions, 
Chemist Fraden decided to use potassium 
cyanide as a terminal agent. One evening 
last August, he put a vial of the stuff in 
his pocket, got a bottle of champagne, 
called on his parents and joyously an¬ 
nounced that he had got a job. He poured 
three glasses of wine, added cyanide to 
two of them, and asked his parents to 
join him in a toast to his future. They 
drank and toppled to the floor. 

Harlow hurried to the door and called 
Wepman in to witness his triumph. The 
elder Fraden. still conscious, looked up at 
the newcomer and asked. “Who are you?'' 
Neither youth bothered to answer him. 
Harlow reached for the vial of cyanide, 
knelt carefully, and poured more poison 
into his father's mouth. The partners in 
crime stayed on for more than an hour to 
make sure the parents were dead. Then 
they put the third champagne glass into a 
paper sack, broke it. and departed, drop¬ 
ping the fragments into a sewer on their 
way. Two days later, Harlow came back to 
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the apartment, found the bodies, called 
the police and wept hysterically at his 
parents' “suicides.” 

The Unfettered Life. After that. Har¬ 
low's life was improved. He bought a 
$4,000 Oldsmobile. made a deposit on an 
$18,000 Rolls-Royce, which he proposed 
to pick up later in London. He read poe¬ 
try, ate well, and enjoyed the company of 
kindred spirits. His existence was not 
completely smooth: two Bronx detectives 
spent weeks tailing him. and on one occa¬ 
sion had the temerity to ask him if he had 
killed his parents. He replied that he was 


a gentleman; otherwise he would tell 
them what he thought of such a “das¬ 
tardly" suggestion. 

Neighbors in his apartment house com¬ 
plained at the noisy, late parties he gave 
for his men friends. He was evicted as an 
“undesirable tenant" after one of his 
guests tore a washbasin off the wall, loos¬ 
ing streams of water which did $15,000 
damage to the building. Harlaw moved 
airily to an expensive room at the St. 
Moritz hotel. 

Last week, however. Harlow had cause 
for real annoyance. He had a falling-out 
with Roommate Wepman. who had ex¬ 
pected a small fortune, but had got only 
$120 for his work as a murderer's appren¬ 
tice. Wepman hit Harlow over the head 
with a blackjack, leaving a gash which 
took 18 stitches to close. Worse. Wepman 
suffered pangs of conscience, and blabbed 
the story of the crime to a girl. The girl 
told her doctor. The doctor sent her to 
the police. The police arrested the pair. 

Wepman told the whole story. Harlow 
sat placidly by. reading from the Oxford 
Book of English Verse and icily ignored 
the whole undignified affair, although he 
looked up at one time and said coldly: 
“He speaks for himself, not for me." Har¬ 
low himself talked only aftfr the police 


accused him of murdering for gain. Noth¬ 
ing. he announced indignantly, could have 
been further from the truth—he had 
killed his mother simply because he hated 
her and killed his father because he was 
under Mrs. Fraden's thumb. 

The two youths were put in a detention 
cell prior to being charged with murder. 
“We’re going to the electric chair." Wep¬ 
man bawled at other prisoners. “Where 
are you going?" Harlow ignored him. Har¬ 
low was reading Dryden. 

SEQUELS 

Exit 

Executed in the gas chamber of the 
Missouri State Penitentiary at Jefferson 
City: Carl Austin Hall. 34. and his par¬ 
amour. Mrs. Bonnie Brown Heady. 41, 
for the kidnaping and murder, eleven 
weeks before, of six-year-old Bobby 
Grecnleasc of Kansas City. 

PHILANTHROPY 

Innocents at Home 

Charily creates a multitude of sins. 

—Oscar Wilde 

American travelers are often shocked at 
the ragged beggars who gather around the 
cathedrals of Europe, the mosques and 
holy places of the Orient. The sight of a 
paretic Venetian pandering his nine-year- 
old daughter, or of a Calcutta mendicant 
clutching the withered body of a dead 
baby with one hand, a beggar’s bowl in 
the other, is not easily forgotten. In such 
situations. Americans often assume the 
smug attitude that such things arc not 
done at home: in the good old U.S.A., 
everything is organized, charity is tidily 
and efficiently handled. 

Last week, from the doings in a Man¬ 
hattan courtroom. Americans learned that 
the nation is nursing something far worse 
than the professional beggars of Europe 
and Asia. Millions of dollars are being 
siphoned away from charitable donations 
annually by professional promoters and 
racketeers. Even some of the worthiest 
causes pay fund-raisers up to 85% out of 
every donated dollar. 

In Manhattan's County Courthouse in 
Foley Square, a committee headed by 
New York State Senator Bernard Tomp¬ 
kins and Assemblyman Samuel Rabin lis¬ 
tened in stunned silence as a parade of 
witnesses, many of them very reluctant, 
unfolded a sordid tale of profit in the 
name of charity. Items: 

<] The National Kids Day Foundation, 
Inc., a West Coast organization headed by 
Hollywood Gossipist Jimmy Fidlcr. col¬ 
lected S3.978.000 in five years, disbursed 
a total of $302,000 for charitable pur¬ 
poses. The rest—82% of the take—went 
into the pockets of professional fund¬ 
raisers (Fidler receives no salary). Whim¬ 
pered Fidler: "It seems like they’re pick¬ 
ing on us for publicity.” 

<J Slick Chicago promoters started a 
“snowball” campaign by mailing 2.000 
crisp dollar bills to “sucker lists” (with an 
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appeal to match the dollar, or better), 
eventually got back a clear $630,000 for 
a nonexistent "National Cancer Hospital.” 
The cost of fund-raising: S435.000. An¬ 
other Chicago outfit raised $2,531,000 for 
the relief of war widows and orphans 
aided by Gold Star Wives of America. 
Inc. After fund-raising expenses were de¬ 
ducted. the widows’ mite was $309,000. 

<J The Kings County ( Brooklyn > Council 
of the Marine Corps League collected 
$67,244 for veterans' welfare. The net 
take: $4,000. The rest went into the bank 
accounts, one hidden, of the promoters. 

The Disabled American Veterans col¬ 
lected $21,480,000 over a period of three 
years with a series of splashy contests and 
a campaign to flood the mails with un¬ 
solicited trinkets. Out of this sum. the ex¬ 
penses of the fund-raisers amounted to 
$14,529,000. “administrative costs” ate up 
another $2,400,000, and $3,837,000 more 
went for D.A.V. lobbying. Not a cent 
went for the direct aid of a needy veteran. 
The D.A.V. does maintain 1.800 local 
chapters, which help veterans, for exam¬ 
ple. with their claims against the Govcrn- 

<j An unestimated mountain of “clothing 
for Korea” was sold on the secondhand 
market and the profits pocketed by the 
pitchmen. 

"Bishop’s" Rook. The names of dozens 
of celebrities, it turned out. had been 
freely taken in vain. The D.A.V. cam¬ 
paigns used the names of President Eisen¬ 
hower. former President Truman, and 
Generals Omar Bradley and Douglas Mac- 
Arthur in unauthorized "endorsements." 
until they were stopped by the threat of 
a mail-fraud trial. The National Kids Day 
appeal featured a “testimonial” from Bing 
Crosby, although Crosby made affidavit 
that he had never given permission to use 
his name. 

One successful fund-raiser in New 
York's Westchester County reckoned that 
he and his family would realize $75,000 
this year for operating half a dozen small¬ 
time charities. Another admitted he had 
posed as a priest and a policeman in tele¬ 
phone soliciting. In The Bronx, six “nuns" 
in rented habits and their self-styled 
“bishop" were arrested for rooking the 
public in door-to-door campaigns on be¬ 
half of themselves. A commonplace prac¬ 
tice is to inundate the mails with cheap 
ballpoint pens (the D.A.V. mailed 32 mil¬ 
lion in one year), punch cards, nail files, 
copies of the Lord's Prayer and other un¬ 
requested items, accompanied by a “re¬ 
mit or return" demand. 

The Unknown Soldier's Widow. Such 
shoddy shady practices are within the law 
of many states, as long as some pittance 
goes to a genuine charity, but the Tomp- 
kins-Rabin committee promised, after the 
first round of witnesses last week, to seek 
legislation to end the charity rackets. 
Worried administrators of such legitimate 
charities as the Salvation Army, the Red 
Cross and the various Community Chests 
pointed out that their fund-raising and 
administrative costs rarely exceed 12%. 
There was widespread fear that worthy 



causes would suffer financial loss in the 
exposure of the rackets. 

But the U.S. public, which freely con¬ 
tributes to such hoaxes as the relief fund 
for "The Unknown Soldier's Widow,” 
showed no signs of tightening its purse 
strings. U.S. charities of all kinds will re¬ 
ceive more than $4 billion this year. 

The C.T.E.l.T.L.A.T.H.T. 

Among the operagoers who heard Ital¬ 
ian Tenor Mario Del Monaco sing at 
Milan's La Scala last week was a blind 
woman named Irene Meyer. 33. from 
Gaithersburg. Md. Two years before, she 
had heard him sing Radames in Aida at 
Manhattan's Metropolitan. Stricken with 
incurable diabetes. Irene told friends in 
Gaithersburg that what she wanted most 
of all was to hear Del Monaco once 
again. What happened could have hap¬ 
pened only in the U.S.. where people 
1) form committees, 2) believe that 
dreams come true. Irene went to Milan 
on funds donated by The Committee 
to Enable Irene to Listen Again to Her 

AVIATION 

Pilot's Choice 

The big. hot. twin-jet Scorpion inter¬ 
ceptor—shininglv fresh from Northrop 
Aircraft Co.'s assembly line—looked like 
a purposeful insect as it edged out on to 
the runway at the Ontario (Calif. ) Inter¬ 
national Airport. Few heads turned as it 
took off at exactly noon one day last week 
—it was being flown on a routine produc¬ 
tion test, as a preliminary to being deliv¬ 
ered to the Air Force. But two minutes 
later the airport tower man strained to 
watch it; the voice of the Scorpion's pilot 
had just spoken eight chilling words from 
a loudspeaker at the field: “Get out the 
fire equipment. I'm coming back.” 


Test Pilot Townsend 
He hod to fly again. 


The pilot—a dark, level-eyed Alabaman 
named Eugene W. Townsend—was one of 
the thousands of young men who were 
swept into the air by World War II. He 
seemed to have been bom to fly; he was 
a quiet, controlled fellow who moved with 
the easy grace of a natural athlete. As a 
Navy fighter pilot, he fought from the 
Marshall Islands to the Philippines, shot 
down six Japanese planes, won the Navy- 
Cross. But like thousands of other young 
military' airmen, he had got away from 
airplanes fast after V-J day. 

The Quiet Life. Gene and his wife, a 
tiny, dark-haired, brown-eyed girl, opened 
a little restaurant in Glendale. Calif., pros¬ 
pered moderately, and settled down to 
savor the quiet life and raise a family. 
They had two children. Greg, now 3, 
Robin, now 6. “Townsend,” said his pas¬ 
tor, “was one of those sturdy, quietly 
happy men whom children instinctively 
love. When he came into the church with 
them on Sunday morning, it alw-ays made 
me feel good—any pastor with one family- 
like that in his congregation has every 
reason to be happy.” 

In the end. however. Gene decided that 
he had to fly again. Eighteen months ago 
he went to work for Northrop as a test 
pilot. He was a good one. 

As his Scorpion came howling toward 
home, he quietly outlined his situation: 
1) his right engine was on fire. 2) he had 
the fire under control. 3) the burning en¬ 
gine was delivering no thrust. In the next 
agonizing minute it became evident that 
he had other troubles. 

“His flaps were still up.” said a me¬ 
chanic who waited. “He was coming in 
awfully hot. He must have been doing at 
least 1 So in the approach." Though the 
plane's hydraulic system seemed to have 
stopped functioning. Townsend finally got 
his wheels down, apparently by using com¬ 
pressed air from the emergency container. 
“But even with that much drag." the me¬ 
chanic noted, "she just wouldn't sit down." 

Another Try. The big. shiny intercep¬ 
tor skimmed along at terrific speed just 
above the east-west runway. At the half¬ 
way- point. Townsend's wheels seemed to 
touch—but only for a second. He said 
over the radio: “I'm going to try another 
circle." For half a mile the crippled Scor¬ 
pion labored for altitude. The gamble 
failed. In one last bid for life. Townsend 
headed toward an open field. It was bor¬ 
dered by houses, and for a tense second or 
so, as the plane settled, observers were 
certain that it would smash through them. 
Then Townsend nosed down. He had made 
his choice. The Scorpion crashed head on 
into a railroad embankment just short of 
the houses. Pilot Townsend, airborne for 
only five minutes, was dead when the fire 
trucks arrived. 

Gene Townsend and his wife had 
planned to take their children out to buy 
a Christmas tree after he had finished 
work at the field, and to spend the evening 
decorating it. His widow and his children 
did so without him. That night, late, 
neighbors saw its colored lights glowing 
behind a front window. 
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RUSSIA 

Policeman on Trial 

Five months after his arrest startled 
the world, the Kremlin announced abrupt¬ 
ly last week that Lavrenty P. Beria. ex¬ 
boss of the Soviet secret police, chief of 
Russia's atomic program and longtime 
comrade-in-arms of Malenkov, had bro¬ 
ken down and admitted to the “most seri¬ 
ous crimes against the state. " Beria. add¬ 
ed Radio Moscow, will face trial “at a 
special sitting of the Soviet supreme 

This somber announcement was greeted 
with what Pravda called “spontaneous 


rest of Beria. had the Kremlin found it 
necessary to announce that the leaders of 
the armed forces supported the authori¬ 
ties in the measures taken. 

Last month the commissars of Lenin¬ 
grad. Armenia and Tula disappeared. 
More recently the Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture. Ivan Benediktov, was publicly de¬ 
nounced. Last week's announcement 
named six ministers and MYD generals 
to stand trial with Beria on charges of 
“high treason." They were all of Cabi¬ 
net rank: 

Bogdan Kobulov, deputy minister of 
internal affairs of Georgia. 

Pavel Y. Meshik. an NKVD depart¬ 


demonstrations of the Russian workers 
and peasants." In Tiflis. capital of Beria's 
home state, “the entire Georgian people" 
was said to be condemning the traitor for 
“sowing poisonous seeds of distrust of our 
great brother Russian people." 

The "confession" and the carefully con¬ 
trolled outcry were to be expected. What 
was new was the publication of a list of 
Beria's alleged accomplices: a who's who 
of Communist cops. Apparently Beria's 
group had taken advantage of Stalin's 
death to establish the MYD as a private 
enterprise of their own. But in the laby¬ 
rinthine complexity of Soviet "monolith¬ 
ic" leadership, no such separation of pow- 
ers can be permitted: Russia's elaborate 
intertwining of soldiers, party, commis¬ 
sars and secret police is designed to pre¬ 
vent such coups. Beria's apparatus had to 
be eliminated and loyal Malenkov men 
substituted as chiefs of the secret police. 
Whether the new regime had to call in the 
army to assist in the purge is still not 
clear, but one fact is: never before in the 
36 years of Communist rule until the ar- 


ment head and minister of the interior in 
the Ukraine. 

Lev E. Volodztmirsky. the major gen¬ 
eral in charge of MVD's "vitally impor¬ 
tant matters section." 

Yladimir G. Dekanozov. minister of 
the interior in Georgia and Soviet Ambas¬ 
sador to Berlin in the heyday of the Nazi- 
Soviet alliance. 

Sergei A. Goclidze, MYD boss of the 
Siberian regions. 

Ysevolod N. Merkulov, the MYD’s 
top-ranking spy catcher. 

Capitalists in Disguise. Together with 
Beria, these six men had controlled the 
secret police of the Soviet Union. With 
some 13 divisions of elite troops and in¬ 
formers in every workshop, they wielded 
power that until recently was practically 
unlimited. Merkulov was confirmed as 
Minister of State Control by Malenkov 
himself, and he was still officially in office 
until last week. Goglidze. “the czar of 
Soviet Siberia." controlled an area almost 
as big as the U.S. and was responsible, 
under Beria. for the vast new arms plants 


that Moscow hopes will one day supply 
the Red armies in the Orient. 

By charging such men with treason, the 
new regime was asking Russians to be¬ 
lieve that for the past 20 years their lives, 
their security and, of late, their atomic 
energy program was controlled by a “mor¬ 
ally depraved" police chief and a gang of 
“criminals” who were really “bourgeois 
capitalists " in Red revolutionary cloth¬ 
ing. On Stalin's death it was Beria who 
nominated Malenkov as Premier of the 
Soviet Union, and Malenkov returned the 
compliment by naming Beria his deputy. 

Case Study of Terror. According to 
the official indictment, Beria began “be¬ 
traying" the Soviet regime 34 years ago, 
before it was properly established. In 
1919, in Baku, “he carried out secret 
agency duty . . . under the control of 
British intelligence." During the ’20s in 
Georgia, he "planted spies" throughout 
the Soviet bureaucracy and perfected "as 
his basic method, slander, intrigues and 
various provocations against honest gov¬ 
ernment workers who were an obstacle 
to him." 

“With the aid of these criminal meth¬ 
ods," the Soviet public prosecutor said, 
"Beria got responsible posts." By implica¬ 
tion. he is accused of the murder of Sergo 
Ordzhonikidze (Soviet industrial chief, in¬ 
timate crony of Stalin). “who felt a dis¬ 
trust toward him." and more specifically, 
of "wreaking vengeance on Ordzhoni¬ 
kidze's family ... It has also been estab¬ 
lished." the indictment says, “that the 
plotters carried out terrorist murders of 
persons from whom they feared exposure. 
In this way. Beria put to death M. S. 
Kedrov, a member of the Communist 

Purger's Dream. The prosecutor fur¬ 
ther accused Beria and his henchmen of 
“spying for imperialist reactionaries . . . 
resuscitating remnants of bourgeois na¬ 
tionalism." and—presumably as a sop to 
powerful Agriculture Boss Nikita Khrush¬ 
chev—of “sabotaging the Soviet farm 
program.” 

There was no hint when the trial would 
be held, except for the ominous side note 
that Beria & Co. will be tried “in accord¬ 
ance with the law of Dec. 1. 1934”—an 
edict issued on the day Stalin's friend 
Kirov was murdered, before the great 
purge trials began. Its requirements, a 
purger's dream: 

*1 "The case must be heard without the 
participation of the parties.” 

"Sentences to the highest degree of 
punishment (/>., death) are to be carried 
out immediately.” 

lj "Appeal against the sentence and peti¬ 
tions for pardon are not to be admitted." 

On the basis of this law. there will ap¬ 
parently he no great trial in which Beria 
appears publicly and recants. He may 
already be dead, the secret trial simply a 
case of dictatorship trying to bury its 
crimes under a cloud of retroactive 
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WHERE EDC STANDS 


Lower House Upper House Present Status 


Belgium 

Passed 

1 | 

ft 

Delayed, but ap- 

France 

Never submitted 

Never submitted 


Italy 

Never submitted 

Never submitted 

Wants Trieste 

Luxembourg 

Stalled in 

Never submitted 

Watching what 

Netherlands 

Passed 

Probably will pass 

Delayed, but ap- 
prnval likely 

West Germany 

Passed 

Passed 

.waTs^ulTtest 


THE ALLIES 

After the Shock 

The French are famed for their logic, 
but when pride is hurt, logic Hies out the 
window. When Secretary Dulles said last 
week that the U.S. would be forced to an 
“agonizing reappraisal" of basic policy 
unless France went ahead with EDC. he 
was making a statement of fact so plain 
as to be self-evident. 

But the French were outraged. The 
favorite headline word was “brutal." Le 
Figaro, which is friendly to the U.S., 
called Dulles' warning salutary but "clum¬ 
sy." Hardly anyone else was so polite. 
Anti-EDC Gaullisls demanded that the 
French Cabinet explain “its regrettable 
silence" at this “intolerable interference 
in internal French affairs." 

At the Quai d'Orsay, however, one 
knowledgeable Foreign Ministry man was 
convinced that the Dulles statement “did 
not do as much damage as some say it 
did.” It was a shock—but only because 
French leaders had failed to make plain 
to the public and the National Assembly 
what the leaders themselves clearly un¬ 
derstood and had been told again at Ber¬ 
muda. One European quoted Dulles as 
saying to him: “I felt in my conscience 
that I must do it. If things turn out badly 
in the French Parliament. I can't blame 
myself for not having said ‘Look out!’ ” 

It was calculated shock therapy: the 
bedside manner had not worked. Under 
the usual diplomatic ground rules, gov¬ 
ernments speak only to governments: but 
since Laniel's dying government cannot 
commit France. Dulles chose to speak 
over its head to the French Assembly. 

Shared Aversion. Dulles reflected more 
than U.S. impatience. In Bonn, where 
Chancellor Adenauer himself fears the 
resurgence of uncontrolled German mil¬ 
itarism and regards EDC as the “unique” 
way to prevent it, Dulles' words on EDC 
were received “with satisfaction.” French 
diplomats in Bonn muttered darkly of 
"collusion." for Adenauer had spoken with 
Dulles in Paris before Dulles made his 
statement. Italy's Premier Pella called 
Dulles’ remarks “very courageous." Dutch 
Foreign Minister Beven said it was neces¬ 
sary to speak “very clearly" to France, 
and Belgium's Foreign Minister Paul van 
Zeeland said: "The time has come to say 
‘yes' or 'no': we have been in suspense 
too long." Some of these EDC partners 
might well have directed their remarks at 
their own Parliaments (see box). 

Bristling Detours. Most important of 
all was Sir Winston Churchill's response. 
At Bermuda, fearing the "deplorable con¬ 
tingency" of French refusal to ratify 
EDC. Churchill had an alternative—ad¬ 
mission of an independent German army 
into NATO. He hoped thereby to secure 
the support of French nationalists, who 
are said to oppose EDC solely because of 
the surrender of French sovereignty that 
it entails. But Ike and Dulles would 
not even discuss such bristling detours, 
and Sir Winston was told that the 
French Assembly would not approve, nor 


Adenauer assent to. such an alternative. 

Said Sir Winston last week in the 
House of Commons: "Germany must 
make her military contribution to the 
safety of Europe. We cannot in any case 
expect a robust and valiant people of 60 
millions to rest unarmed and defenseless 
in an unstable Europe for an indefinite 
period, and these facts have to be faced 
whether any of us in any country like it 
or not ... All the possible consequences 
of abandoning EDC should be placed 
squarely before the French people. I 
should not like it to be slurred over as a 
matter of little importance." 

And if France rejected EDC? Dulles 
had spoken of U.S. unwillingness to col¬ 
laborate if France chose to commit sui¬ 
cide. Did this mean, as some French 
critics leaped to conclude, that the U.S. 
would withdraw its troops from Europe 
and honor its NATO commitments by a 
“peripheral strategy" of defending the 
continent from air bases surrounding it? 
Publicly, the U.S. refused to consider 
any alternative until convinced beyond 
all doubt that EDC will fail. But a U.S. 
withdrawal is not probable: a U.S. reduc¬ 
tion of troops is a possibility. 


When reporters at Dwight Eisenhow¬ 
er's press conference last week questioned 
the wisdom of the Dulles statement, the 
President answered that Dulles had only 
said what is the law of the land: the 
Richards amendment to the foreign-aid 
act requires that half of 1954's military 
aid to Europe be channeled through EDC. 
Ike. therefore, was “a little bit aston¬ 
ished" that anyone should have thought 
Dulles’ warning blunt. After all. said the 
President, “what do we do?" 

The Glorious Uncertainty 

At Versailles—where Louis XIV 
(“ L’Elal, e’est moi") reigned in splendor, 
where in 17S9 the States-Genera! tried 
for a constitution and got a revolution, 
where in 1919 Wilson. Clemenceau and 
Lloyd George presented their terms to 
the Kaiser's beaten Germans—the fash¬ 
ionable world of Paris gathered last week 
to watch the election of a new President 
of the Republic. Members of the French 
Council of the Republic (Senate 1 and 
National Assembly, more than 900 legis¬ 
lators in all. were choosing a successor to 
69-year-old Socialist Vincent Auriol. who 
had served his seven-year term with 
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aplomb, acumen and distinction. Would 
his successor be as good? 

The President of France has little pow¬ 
er, but he can have much influence. In a 
time of state-old conflicts, e.g., Roman 
Catholics v. anticlericals, and formidable 
new ones, e.g., the European army proj¬ 
ect, the legislators knew that the political 
stripe of the man they chose would be 
taken by the world as a symbol and an 
augury. After a fortifying lunch of lob¬ 
ster. chicken, mushrooms, pineapple and 
champagne, they trooped to the palace’s 
south wing for the serious business. 
“Now,” said Foreign Minister and Presi¬ 
dential Candidate Georges Bidault. “it’s 
the glorious uncertainty.” 

Kiss of Death. On the first ballot, re¬ 
flecting a jockeying for position among 
the parties, the surprise leader was a dark 
horse, Socialist Marcel Naegelen. onetime 
governor of Algeria, who had 160 votes. 
Next came Premier Joseph Laniel with 
155; Bidault, with 131; and Radical So¬ 
cialist Yvon Delbos, with 1 29. On the 
second ballot the Communists switched 
support from their hopeless candidate 
(84-year-old Trade Unionist Marcel Ca- 
chin) to Socialist Naegelen. on the grounds 
that Naegelen opposed EDC. Naegelen. 
furious but helpless, regarded this unwel¬ 
come Red support as a kiss of death. 

The third ballot broke a precedent that 
had stood ever since the Third Republic’s 
first President was chosen in 1871. Since 
then no presidential election had required 
more than two ballots, and most had been 
settled in one. But the third ballot last 
week produced no majority for any can¬ 
didate. On the fourth ballot Laniel led 
with 408 votes—52 short of victory—and 
Naegelen had 344. Many candidates were 
now dropping out. Delbos and Bidault 
(both pro-EDC) among them. Now the 
choice was between Naegelen. who op¬ 
posed EDC, and Laniel, who has been 
evasively non-committal. 

Old Resentments. Laniel held strong, 
but so did the opposition to him. which 
came from the right-of-center Radicals, 
and from an embittered rival in Laniel's 
own Independent Party. Antoine Pinay 
had never forgiven Laniel for failing to 
support his economy drive, when Pinay 
was Premier in 1952. Finally Pinay gave 
in, threw his support to Laniel, saying: 
“You don’t construct a policy of the 
future with old resentments.” 

By now, the balloting ceremony that 
began so festively had become a boring 
ordeal; the galleries were half empty. 
The French press began to call the mara¬ 
thon a scandal, a national humiliation. 

On the fifth ballot Laniel had actually 
lost strength, but came back strong on 
the sixth and seventh. On the eighth, 
grimly determined to stick it out to the 
end, he was only 22 votes short of vic¬ 
tory. Outside the brightly lighted palace, 
a policeman jerked his head toward it 
and grated: “That ends it—you'll never 
again catch me putting my vote in a bal¬ 
lot box.” The newspaper Le Monde com¬ 
plained: “Whoever is elected will be badly 
elected.” 



KOREA 

Rhee Retreats 

Ever since the Korean armistice was 
signed. Syngman Rhee had been threaten¬ 
ing to upset it. Time and again. Korea's 
stubborn and tough-minded president 
blustered that he would send his army 
northward in January, whether or not a 
peace conference was under way. In con¬ 
versation with U.S. envoys, he haggled 
over aid to his country's economy, de¬ 
manded an artificially high exchange rate, 
denounced as dictatorial the U.S.'s insist¬ 
ence that it be allowed to oversee the 
spending of U.S. relief money in Korea. 
Last week, on two counts. Syngman Rhee 
switched his line. 

Dapper in a blue serge suit, Rhee faced 
forty-odd newsmen. Asked one reporter: 
“Your six-month waiting period will run 


Money yes. ommunition no. 

out on January 28. What military action 
will you take then?" Rhee's answer left 
his listeners staring with surprise: 

"Peaceful means are the best conceiva¬ 
ble method for achieving national unifica¬ 
tion . . . The period you mentioned does 
not mean much, since I only made it clear 
that I would give a go-day period to con¬ 
duct political negotiations after the con¬ 
vocation of a formal political conference.” 
One newsman pressed the point, and Rhee 
made it clearer: his armies will sit tight 
until the political conference, whenever 
it starts, has had 90 days to attempt a 
settlement. 

Rhee's press remarks were meant for 
home consumption, but they made head¬ 
lines around the world. The next day. 
ROK Foreign Minister Pyun Yung Tai 
declared that the ROK still reserves the 
“right” to take action on January 28. But 
the fact is that Rhee no longer threatens 
to resume the war next month. 

Why did Rhee retreat? A succession 


of high-ranking, plain-speaking American 
visitors had apparently convinced him 
that neither the U.S. public nor the U.S. 
Congress would support him if he per¬ 
sisted in his policy. U.S. economic advis¬ 
ers warned him that Congress has specifi¬ 
cally earmarked only $50 million for re¬ 
habilitation. with the other $450 million 
dependent on his signing an agreement. 
Two days before his press conference, 
Rhee quietly signed a $;oo-million re¬ 
habilitation agreement with the U.S. 

U.S. military men have also kept Rhee's 
fuel and ammunition supplies on a day-to- 
day basis and have made troop disposi¬ 
tions. which should hinder Rhee's oppor¬ 
tunities to renew the war alone. 

Dark & Unrewarding Future 

A team of U.S. explainers waited pa¬ 
tiently in Munsan last week, armed with 
tape recordings, photographs and dos¬ 
siers of 22 young Americans who refuse 
to come home. Day after day the U.N. 
explainers sent word that they would 
meet six Americans, the lone Briton and 
30 South Koreans. But the prisoners re¬ 
fused to come out of their Communist 
compounds. 

As the Christmas week deadline for ex¬ 
planations drew near. U.S. officers gave 
up hope of seeing the Americans, and 
conceded that they had little chance of 
getting any back anyway. Wide-meshed 
barbed wire, and the case with which the 
22 can approach the Indian guards, would 
make escape easy if any of them really 
wanted to go home. At week's end the 
explainers handed Indian Lieut. General 
K. S. Thimayya a twelve-page letter to 
the pro-Red Americans. It might be the 
only “explaining” they would get. 

"The privilege you here enjoy to vol¬ 
untarily seek repatriation or to volun¬ 
tarily reject it is the fruit of . . . per¬ 
sistent effort on the part of the United 
States ... If you should decide not to re¬ 
turn . . . you will have made a most 
fateful decision . . . 

"Ofttimes an individual is not aware 
of the artful, clever devices which have 
been employed to rob a man of his inde¬ 
pendence of judgment. This may take 
the obvious form of physical force or the 
threat of force [or] the subtle form of 
coercion . . . false innuendo, and even of 
outright lies.” The letter asked the pris¬ 
oners if they were sure they were making 
up their own minds, if they had consid¬ 
ered their families, if they realized that 
promises might be false. “There is noth¬ 
ing more humiliating than to discover 
that one has been a fool, used for some¬ 
one's questionable purposes and then 
tossed aside like an old shoe . . . We 
would wish to be certain that you are 
fully aware of the consequences . . . 
Your mistakes will be at your own door, 
your future, if it becomes dark and un¬ 
rewarding. will have been of your own 
making." The letter made no threats, 
gave no promises. 

Thirty days after explanations cease, 
the U.S. Army will list as deserters any 
who do not return. 
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THE TROUBLE WITH FRANCE 


W hat is wrong with France? Why should a nation 
that has successfully survived a thousand years 
be always on the brink of disaster? Why should a na¬ 
tion that blazed the Continent’s trail to democracy be 
unable to govern itself? Why should a nation whose 
name has ranked for centuries as a synonym of en¬ 
lightenment and intelligence be unable to make up its 
mind? No one ponders these questions more earnestly 
than the French themselves. As France sulked proudly 
at the sting of the U.S. Secretary of State's rebuke and 
vacillated helplessly over the choice of a President who would 
exercise little or no power, several thoughtful Frenchmen at¬ 
tempted to answer the question: What is wrong with France? 

Historian Andre Maurois: “Three things must be done: 
reform of the constitution, reform of parliamentary procedure, 
and reform of the electoral system. A really 
determined political leader could. I believe, 
do it. France will always be a difficult country 
to govern, but she has survived worse crises 
than the present one and always astonished 
the world with her powers of recuperation. I 
would be willing to bet that in a hundred 
years' time—in 2053—France will be going 
along about the same as she is now—not 
Maurois perhaps much better, but no worse. Unless 
in 3053 there is one world—or no world." 
Novelist Jules Romains, author of the 27-volume Men of 
Good Will: “France is at a decisive moment of her 
existence. I personally believe we should introduce 
some of the elements of the U.S. Constitution. We need 
strong men in government, energy without despotism. 

I am often struck by the historical parallels of the 
Directoire and the First Consulate. Under the Dirrc- 
toire, everything seemed to be going badly, with the 
corruption and weakness of the government and the 
seeming irresponsibility and apathy of many of the 
people in the country, but it needed only a Bonaparte Vn 
to come along as first consul and say. ‘It's over, now it 
is time to get to work,’ and suddenly things began to 
improve in a dramatic way. The tragedy was that Bonaparte 
was not content to remain as first consul, and 
was tempted by his ambition to turn the 
country back towards absolutism. What we 
need today is a Bonaparte who would in effect 
remain first consul. 

"People are tired and disgusted with pres¬ 
ent politics, for it seems that no decision can 
be taken. But this mood can pass rapidly, if 
the right leadership arises. If France can 
strengthen herself internally, she has a big 
role to play in the world. She could be the 
center of gravity in Europe—not dominating Europe, but 
the central organ for United Europe. Some people may say. 
‘How can France play such a role in Euro|>e. since she has 
shown she cannot manage her own internal affairs?' But this 
overlooks the fact that in long periods of her recent history. 
France managed her affairs very well. The future of Europe 
is not all a matter of businesslike management. It will also 
need imaginative ideas, of which France has always 
been so prolific. 

“During the war. the thought crossed my mind that 
Paris might dwindle in importance, perhaps to become 
a kind of Vienna. But the new geopolitical factors 
have tended, if anything, to increase the importance 
of Paris as a world center. I hope the U.S. continues 
her traditional policy of alliance with France. She 
must, of course, speak frankly as to a friend, but she 
should take into account the ordeals of the past and 


even perhaps some of the faults of cnaracler of her 

Ex-Foreign Minister Robert Schumon: “In a de¬ 
mocracy without authority, everything goes adrift: 
Parliament, government, administration. We no longer 
respect each other enough to recognize the superiority 

_ of others. We know not how to command nor to obey." 

Nobel Prizewinner Franqois Maurioc, author of 
max c [ ose to 6 0 books: "Our policy at present yields only 
immobility and rottenness. What is there to say of 
this unending swirl of opinions around the European army, on 
which, at Bermuda, our allies watched the two French corks 
dancing? The crimes of personal life can be redeemed and 
erased, but not those of political life. Because it never stops, 
because it develops unceasingly in all directions and on all 
levels, history docs not pardon the consequences of a deed 
once done nor does it pardon our evasions 
and our refusals . . . 

“Impotence—that is the flaw of our men 
of power . . . The statesman worthy of the 
name is the one who can make his own de¬ 
signs prevail over the passions of a Parlia¬ 
ment, as he would be able, were he dictator 
and absolute master, to reduce to silence his 
own passions. Such is the gift of persuasion 
and of leadership which has been bestowed Mac rial 

on none of our weak rulers. 

“The essential cause of France’s troubles is the extreme 
individualism of the French people. Each shade of 
political opinion insists on being represented. Of all 
peoples, we are the least cut out for democracy. Which 
explains the fact that since 17JS9 we have spent our 
time envying British institutions.” 

Businessman Georges Villiers, president of France's 
equivalent of the National Association of Manufac¬ 
turers : "Financial and economic policy of the state at 
all levels—taxation, credit, export policy—all must 
iRRs cease to discourage those who have a taste for risks. 
The spirit of initiative is not lacking in France. 
What is lacking is the chance for Frenchmen to show it." 

Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber, 29-year-old editor of 
the conservative weekly L’Express: "The 
French mystery is impotence—that lucidity 
should be followed by nothing. If you listen 
to an ex-minister, he will explain with sereni¬ 
ty what might have been done; if you meet 
a man in office today he will brilliantly explain 
what should be done. The ideas are seductive, 
the directions are clearly indicated, the plans 
arc detailed. France conceived the universe 
and then nothing, or almost nothing, hap¬ 
pens . . . The men who govern today or 
have governed in recent years (they are practically the same 
ones), have taken the habit of no longer believing that a 
serious effort can be undertaken and succeed . . . 

“Barring accidents and on condition that external forces 
do not intervene at any time in a brutal way. this sliding 
into mediocrity and inertia should lead the country slowly 
and painlessly into Communism. Those who believe it can't 
happen here are lulling themselves with illusions. 

_ France may still be saved by young men convinced 

of their mission, whose personal lives are austere and 
dedicated to work." 

Poet-Playwright Jean Cocteau: “Why ask of 
France that she should be neat and orderly? For then 
she would no longer be France. To us what is bad is 
the monologue. We don't want to speak with one 
voice. We like to have a perpetual dialogue, with 
everybody talking at once.” 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


THE HOLY LAND 

52 Hours of Peace 

All year long, peace is mocked in the 
Holy Land. Across the barbed-wire fron¬ 
tier that divides Palestine with a crown of 
thorns, Arab legionnaires in red-and-white- 
checked keftyas and Jewish soldiers in 
British-style khaki eye each other warily, 
fingers on triggers. By night in Arab bor¬ 
der hamlets, villagers playing backgam¬ 
mon in the coffee houses hush their voices 
the better to hear the stealthy pad of an 
approaching “reprisal'' patrol. In the white 
Israeli houses shaped like sugar cubes, 
newcomers to Israel anxiously tack gre¬ 
nade-proof netting across the window 
frames for protection against Arab-hurled 
“mosquitoes.” 

This week in Jerusalem, spiritual capi¬ 
tal of three great faiths, hatred is sched¬ 
uled to take a 5’-hour moratorium. As in 
years past. Moslem and Jew will lay aside 
their guns so that the Christian world may 
celebrate the birth of the Prince of Peace. 
Early Christmas Eve. at bullet-pitted 
Mandelbaum Gate in Jerusalem, a joyous 
and expectant caravan begins to form on 
the Jewish side. These are 3.000 Chris¬ 
tians who live in Israel—most of them 
Arabs and all but a handful Catholics— 
cut off all year from their kinfolk by the 
Arab-Isracli war. They yell greetings to 
their impatient families on the other side; 
then the moment comes: the gate opens. 

The pilgrims journey to the Grotto 
where Christ was bom. and then off to 
Christmas dinners with families and 
friends whom they see only once every 
year. An official of the Bank Leumi Lis- 
rael at Mandelbaum Gate just this once 
legally exchanges Jordanian dinars for Is¬ 
raeli lirot. The pilgrim, returning 32 hours 
later, is allowed to carry into Israel Jor¬ 
dan food, which is ordinarily' confiscated. 
Then the gate clangs shut, and the pas¬ 
sageway once more becomes a barrier. 

Each Christmas Eve the members of 
Jerusalem's diplomatic corps gather, gor¬ 
geous in cocked hats, plumes and silver 
swords, and retrace the starlit route of the 
Magi from Jerusalem to Bethlehem. They 
climax the occasion with midnight Mass 
at the Church of the Nativity. 

But the route of the Wise Men is today 
a deadly pilgrimage that winds through 
mine-strewn roads and olive groves. So on 


the morning before Christmas Eve, Jor¬ 
dan and Israeli soldiers, forgetting their 
hostility, carefully remove their own 
mines, and fill in their tank traps. Then 
together the hostile soldiers stretch hun¬ 
dreds of yards of white tape along the 
narrow, unlit road to guide the Christians. 
At dark, as the lights of the procession 
approach, waiting Israel and Jordanian 
armored cars turn on their searchlights 
and shout an official “Merry Christmas" 
to the caravan of dignitaries. From the 
groves of olive trees on the side. Jews and 
Arabs watch the Christians’ ceremony. 

Later, if the night is still, shepherds and 
soldiers on both sides hear the men at the 
shrine singing “Glory to God in the high¬ 
est, and on earth peace . . .” 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Reunion in Paradise 

“I honor Elizabeth as Queen of England 
and Sovereign Ruler of a noble people. 
I am stirred by this young girl who faces 
a tremendous task with a calmness of 
heart that shows she trusts in God. Lastly, 
although I have yet to meet her. I love 
her.” 

The speaker was the only woman in the 
British Commonwealth who had the right 
to talk of England's Queen on such terms 
of equality: Her Majesty Salote Tupou. 
Sovereign Ruler of the Eden-like Pacific 
Kingdom of Tonga, the Friendly Islands. 

Bananas & Gingerbread. Last June 53- 
year-old Queen Salote traveled halfway 
round the world to see and meet Elizabeth 
at her coronation in London. Many a Lon¬ 
doner still has a vivid impression of the 
tall (6 ft. 3 in.), infinitely dignified Poly¬ 
nesian monarch as she rode through the 
rain in her open coronation carriage, dis¬ 
daining the protection of even an umbrella 
in deference to her sister sovereign. The 
cheers that resounded for Queen Salote 
on London’s streets that day were second 
only in volume (by actual measurement) 
to those which rang out for Elizabeth 
herself. 

Last week Elizabeth, ruler of 50 million 
British subjects, stopped off on her voy¬ 
age to Australia to pay a return visit to 
Salote. As the visiting Queen stepped 
ashore at the Tongan capital of Nukualofa, 
it began to rain once more. Both Queens 
smiled broadly as Salote this time opened 
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Nose flutes in the morning, 
a large green umbrella and raised it over 
both their heads. 

It had been a busy week for the Tongan 
Queen, whose 48,000 devoted subjects 
are possessed of almost every virtue ex¬ 
cept a fondness for hard work. The 
benevolent protection of the British navy 
and the lush abundance of the 200 or 
more islands which make up Salote's king¬ 
dom make physical labor largely unneces¬ 
sary. On reaching manhood, every young 
Tongan gets a grant of eight acres of land 
from the government. On that land he can 
spend the rest of his life raising coconuts 
and bananas with a minimum of effort. 
As the British Queen's visit drew near 
last week, the Tongans felt far more in¬ 
clined to sing and dance than to work, 
but there was much to be done. 

Pigs, Paint, Pineapples. Salote spent 
the week rushing about her island, keep¬ 
ing the festive spirit under control and 
supervising all the details of preparation. 
She saw the last of a spanking new coat of 
paint slapped on to her white Victorian- 
gingerbread royal palace, oversaw daily 
rehearsals of the entertainment program, 
including the plaintive nose-lluting solos 
dear to the heart of every Tongan despite 
the fact that their music is limited to three 
notes. There were triumphant rustic 
arches, bearing the legend "I Love You " 
to be made for the royal route of march, 
tapa cloth banners to be cut and painted, 
pigs to be killed, pineapples to be picked 
and the Royal Tongan Military Band to 
be drilled. 

At the British residency, genial Brit¬ 
ish Consul Jimmy YVindrum and his 
Texas-bred wife Lois were busily making 
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You have seen ii happen countless times at a few minutes after five in 
the afternoon. From every office building pours a flood of well-dressed 
women like the two above. Average American working girls, their 
clothes are the envy of women in every other part of the world, for 
our industry and science have brought fine clothes in infinite variety 
within the price range of almost everyone. 

Diamond chemicals contribute to this happy miracle in many ways: 
in processing textiles and making rayons, in tanning leather for shoes, 
handbags and jackets, in plastics for buttons and colors for bows. 
Each year more of our products go for these uses and we expect this 
trend to continue so long as every woman wants to dress like a 
princess—an ambition that has our full accord and to which we 
promise our continuing support. 
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5 times in value at age 21 with no added cost 
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You see, this savings-type life insurance automatically 
jumps to 5 times its original value when the youngster 
reaches 21, yet the annual premium docs not change 
throughout the life of the policy. 

Here’s the ideal way to guarantee your child or grand¬ 
child a substantial amount of life insurance protection 
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cash values available for earlier education or later emer¬ 
gencies. Liberal dividends add materially to these values. 
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arrangements for a dinner dance: Jimmy 
himself anxiously supervised some electri¬ 
cal repairs made necessary by an ailing 
generator. Later on. when the royal recep¬ 
tion was in full sway, someone unwisely 
plugged in an electric guitar and the 
whole works blew again, but nobody 
seemed to mind in the least. 

Handshake, No Bow. Even before Eliz¬ 
abeth arrived on the island, she had 
agreed to change her traveling plans so as 
not to interfere with the island kingdom's 
strictly observed Methodist Sabbath. 
Queen Salote made an equal concession 
in permitting her subjects for the first 
time to greet both her and the British 
royalty with a handshake in the British 
fashion, instead of the low bow favored 
in Tonga. From all over her kingdom, 
the Friendly Islanders came by two¬ 
wheeled horsecart and outrigger canoe to 
extend the greeting. 

At a banquet—4,zoo suckling pigs and 
2,100 chickens—the Tongan Prime Min¬ 
ister. Queen Salote's elder son. college- 
bred Crown Prince Tongi, made a glow¬ 
ing speech of welcome. Then, in high good 
humor. Elizabeth of Britain and her hus¬ 
band the Duke of Edinburgh settled back 
to eat the rich fare- with their fingers, 
while wildly gyrating laka laka dancers 
whirled to the music of nose flutes. 

Next morning, after a dawn serenade, 
the visiting couple attended church, then 
boarded the liner Gothic. As Queen Salote 
and her family circled the huge vessel in a 
government launch, the Gothic steamed 
off toward New Zealand. When the big 
white ship was hull down on the horizon, 
a radio message winged its way back: “We 
take away happiest memories of Tonga and 
the great and friendly welcome given us 
by your people. May Almighty God watch 
over them and you.” 

H.M. Government Presents 

In the House of Commons last week. 
Prime Minister Churchill wryly noted 
“the curious fact that the House preferred 
to give two days to television policy and 
only one to foreign affairs.” In thus ap¬ 
portioning their debating time, the M.P.s 
were only echoing their constituents, who. 
ever since the glowing specter of TV first 
materialized in British drawing rooms, 
have debated the wisdom of entrusting its 
future to the governmental control of the 
lofty British Broadcasting Corp. Some 
arc motivated by simple boredom at their 
present TV fare, others by the fear that 
all sponsored television will promptly de¬ 
scend to the level of J. Fred Muggs, the 
U.S. chimpanzee who was used to inter¬ 
rupt a New York showing of the BBC's 
coronation telecast. 

By & large, the Conservative Party (led, 
for a change, by its young backbenchers) 
is in favor of permitting commercial TV'. 
The Socialists are strongly opposed. But 
many a staunch Tory is also for control 
by BBC, on the principle that too much 
television in any form is bad for the 
people. A recent convert to BBC control 
is Tory Lord Salisbury, who used to boast 
that he had never seen a TV show and 
never intended to. 



Casual pity. 

Tyrannical Spoilsports. Last week, as 
the debate reached the floor of the Com¬ 
mons, the Conservatives aimed their ap¬ 
peal squarely at Britain's 3.000,000 set 
owners by painting Labor as a party of 
tyrannical spoilsports determined to keep 
their screens permanently free of any¬ 
thing more lively than the BBC's science 
surveys and ballet lessons. 

“Is any honorable Member in this House 
prepared to put this issue fairly and 
squarely to his constituents?" demanded 
Assistant Postmaster-General David Gam- 
mans. “Is he prepared to say, ‘You have 
for centuries had the right to sit on a jury 
and judge your fellow citizens: you have 
a completely free press; your cinema and 
your stage are not government-controlled. 



Private anxieties. 


and you have the ballot box by which you 
can decide your fate and that of millions 
of your fellow citizens: but you are not fit 
to be trusted with freedom of television.’ ” 

“Labor,” said one observer, “could nev¬ 
er hold out against such an attack. It 
could be the deciding point of a close 
election.” 

After two days, by a vote of 302 to 
280. the House gave its approval to the 
Torys’ still vague “general policy” of per¬ 
mitting some form of sponsored TV. 

Awkward Personalities. Their passions 
thus spent on television, most of the 
members were as docile as a BBC audi¬ 
ence when the Prime Minister, who cares 
little about TV one way or the other, 
arose to report on the Bermuda Confer¬ 
ence. He was in fine form as he told the 
House of his government's hopes for set¬ 
tlements in Trieste and Iran, of his plans 
to “redeploy" the British fighting force in 
the Middle East, of his many chats with 
President Eisenhower, about “our Rus¬ 
sian fellow mortals—for that is what they 
are,” about atomic energy, about EDC 
(see International), about such “awk¬ 
ward personalities as Syngman Rhee and 
Chiang Kai-shek" and other matters. 

Except for the mutterings of some 
Tory rebels who fear that he is about to 
surrender Suez, the speech went relatively 
unchallenged. Clement Attlee could find 
nothing more severe to say than that 
Churchill had returned from Bermuda “a 
Father Christmas without presents." All 
was quiet, except for the area around Nye 
Bevan. Churchill's favorite target on the 
left. During his speech. Churchill re¬ 
marked that “it would be a great pity if 
. . . relations between Britain and the 
United States . . . were to be increasingly 
expressed in what I might call Bevanite- 
McCarthy terms.” 

Linking Bevan with McCarthy was the 
surest way to infuriate him. and Churchill 
succeeded. Besides. Nye has been embar¬ 
rassed of late by a Tory paper's discovery 
that an Egyptian paper had printed ap¬ 
provingly one of his articles on evacuating 
British troops from Suez. Bevan got to his 
feet full of facts and figures about anti¬ 
government articles Churchill had written 
for foreign papers during the '30s. He went 
on to quote a blustery article Sir Winston 
had written 40 years ago in defense of his 
father. Lord Randolph Churchill. “This 
right honorable gentleman,” interrupted 
Sir Winston, “has hitherto been trying to 
hide behind me. Now I gather he is en¬ 
deavoring to hide behind my father.” The 
duel came to a sudden end when Sir Win¬ 
ston had to leave the floor, apparently for 
a room which in Britain always bears his 
initials. “As I see the right honorable gen¬ 
tleman about to leave," said Bevan. “I 
think of Shakespeare: ‘What private 
anxieties we have ye know not.’" The 
House chuckled at this misquote from 
Julius Caesar, and Churchill grinned 
broadly as he made his exit. 

Somehow, the fact that emerged from 
Parliament's week is that the govern¬ 
ment’s best shows are still originated at 
Westminster and not at Broadcasting 
House. 
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ITALY 

Roman Holiday 

Outside the grim walls of Rome's Re¬ 
gina Coeli prison last week, a happy mob 
of wives and sweethearts strummed man¬ 
dolins and serenaded the prisoners cheer¬ 
ing through the windows above. They had 
plenty to sing and cheer about: the Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies had just voted to free 
more than half of Italy's 50,000 prison 
inmates, the most liberal amnesty in the 
nation's history. Italy's police, however, 
did no cheering: the amnesty applies not 
only to political offenders but to thou¬ 
sands of petty thieves and run-of-the- 
mill crooks, many of whom, according to 
the cops’ way of looking at it. will just 
have to be caught all over again. 

GREECE 

Goodfellow from the Kremlin 

Three months ago, Soviet Ambassador 
Mikhail Sergeev arrived in Athens bub¬ 
bling gracious compliments in fluent 
Greek. The first Soviet ambassador to 
Athens since 1947, Sergeev had a tough 
assignment: to dispel the bitterness 
against Soviet Russia that still lingers 
from the Communists’ bloody, two-year¬ 
long civil war (1947-49) against the 
Greek government. 

In a few weeks Sergeev traveled the 
length of Greece from Salonika to Crete, 
glad-handed everyone, did everything but 
kiss babies. He invited 500 prominent 
Greeks to the embassy for a Russian him 
premitre, feasted another 500 on roast 
suckling pig and caviar washed down with 
champagne and vodka. 

In November, having set the stage, 
Sergeev prepared his biggest coup: he in¬ 
vited ten eminently respectable, topnotch 
Greek editors, politicians and educators 
(plus one fellow-traveling newsman 1 to 
visit Soviet Russia and see the proletarian 
heaven for themselves. Last week they 
were back after 25 days, and twelve of 
Athens’ 14 newspapers were carrying their 
combined story, “What We Saw in the 
Soviet L'nion.” 

Unfortunately for the ambassador, the 
ten non-Reds turned out to be no inno¬ 
cents abroad. They were as interested in 
what they were not shown, and why, as 
in what they did see. They admired the 
cleanliness of the people and the orderli¬ 
ness of the queues. But Gregory Kassi- 
matis, onetime Labor Minister, a staunch 
Liberal, was appalled, after touring two 
Red show-place factories, by the lack of 
industrial safeguards to protect the work¬ 
ers. All were conscious of being tailed at 
all times by security agents. When one 
tourist asked to pop in on a worker's 
home, he was told: “The Russian home is 
a sanctuary, and to enter it would be a 
sacrilege.” Helen Vlachou, editor-publish¬ 
er of Greece's No. 1 newspaper, Kathi- 
merini, was impressed by the beauties of 
Moscow but depressed by the “civilian 
army of robots that walk the streets, col¬ 
orless. drab and ugly. Where are the peo¬ 
ple that would give this city life, joy. hap¬ 


piness, a smile in this regimented society?” 

Ambassador Sergeev might well have 
thought twice about trying to fool the 
Greeks on the meaning of democracy, 
since they invented the word. 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Victory tor Partnership 

Segregation of blacks and whites into 
separate states v. “racial partnership” was 
the issue last week in the first election in 
Britain's new Central African Federa¬ 
tion, which is an amalgam of the Rho- 
desias and neighboring Nyasaland. Sir 
Godfrey Huggins' Federal Party took its 
stand on Cecil Rhodes's dictum, “Equal 
rights for all civilized men." Hugginsmcn 
believe that a color bar is still necessary 
in primitive Africa, but gradually they 
hope to remove it, as the Negroes “come 



Sir Godfrey Huggins 
Four to one. 


of age." Opposing Huggins are the die¬ 
hard Confederates. Many of Northern 
Rhodesia's white copper miners are Boer 
immigrants who support the segregation 
policies of South Africa's Daniel Malan. 

Only 64,000 whites—and 444 Africans 
—voted last week. They decided for the 
Federalists, and “racial partnership,” by 
better than 4 to 1 vote. The results in 
terms of scats in Central Africa’s first 
Federal Parliament were even more one¬ 
sided: Federalists 24, Confederates x, In¬ 
dependents 1. With this kind of support, 
70-year-old Sir Godfrey Huggins would 
be a strong and popular Prime Minister. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Hot Literature 

All over the Union of South Africa last 
week, housewives and bookworms were 
combing their dusty shelves for copies of 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover and Hopalong 
Cassidy Comics. Reason: the lady and the 


cowboy, together with a rapidly mounting 
list of other books considered offensive 
by the government, were suddenly hotter 
than a chunk of radioactive cobalt. By a 
neat change of phrase in the law that for¬ 
merly merely prohibited the sale of such 
hooks (penalty: $600), Interior Minister 
Theophilus Donges had made it a crime 
even to possess them. Standing dusty and 
unused on a forgotten bookshelf, a copy 
of Stuart Cloete's The Turning Wheels , 
UNESCO's The Roots of Prejudice, or 
any of the works of Novelist Mickey Spil- 
lane can cost its owner a fine of $3.000, or 
five years in jail. As with cobalt, there was 
even a disposal problem, for it is against 
the law in South Africa to bum waste- 
paper, and—until the government makes 
a ruling on their status—most South Afri¬ 
can trash collectors are refusing to pick 
up the hot books. The only thoroughly 
safe bestseller in South Africa these days 
is Malan's own Government Gazette, 
which each month publishes a list of as 
many as 50 newly banned books. 

INDO-CHINA 

Fall of a Strong Man 

Last week Nguyen Van Tam resigned 
as Premier of Viet Nam, biggest and most 
important of the three Associated States 
of Indo-China. In the strange tangle of 
intrigue and paradox that is Vietnamese 
internal politics. Tam. once an ardently 
pro-French pet of the French, had lost 
out in a struggle for power with wily 
Chief of State Bao Dai. 

Up to six months ago. Nguyen Van 
Tam was a strong man in Viet Nam. Born 
58 years ago to a family of small mer¬ 
chants, he was educated in France, be¬ 
came a lawyer, teacher and government 
official. His son married a French girl. He 
had a hand in putting down Communist 
insurrections before and during World 
War II. and wore, among other decora¬ 
tions. the French Croix de guerre with 
palm and star. He became Minister of 
Security (chief of police) and finally— 
against Bao Dai's wishes—chief of gov¬ 
ernment. or Premier. 

Last summer, when Premier Lanicl's 
government promised sovereignty for the 
Indo-Chinese states within the French 
Union. Bao Dai (who was once an emper¬ 
or and is still referred to as Sa Majeste ) 
began playing an ardently pro-French line. 
Feeling his position menaced. Tam tried 
to bolster himself by joining the Viet¬ 
namese nationalists, but they would have 
none of him because of his earlier pro- 
French record. 

Tam's latest collision with Bao Dai oc¬ 
curred when, despite his rebuff from the 
Nationalists, he backed their demand for 
negotiations with Ho Chi Minh’s Com¬ 
munists. He also demanded measures to 
strengthen his Cabinet. When the ex- 
Emperor refused, there was nothing for 
Tam to do but to resign his post. If the 
French concur. Bao Dai will probably 
appoint as Premier his good friend and 
disciple Prince Buu Loc, 39, a member 
of the Annamese royal family. 
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PEOPLE 


Names make news. Lost week these 
names made this news: 

Introduced to Cinemactress Marilyn 
Monroe at a Hollywood party given by 
Comic Bob Hope, Major General Wil¬ 
liam F. Dean said, according to gos- 
sipists: “Meeting you almost makes up 
for my not seeing a woman in 36 months.” 


in Independence. Mo., where the former 
President snipped a 30-ft. red ribbon to 
open a new section of the 20-mi. Truman 
Road trafficway. Later, warming up to 
his subject at an indoor luncheon, Tru¬ 
man made a plea for safer driving, said 
he hoped the thoroughfare "will be used 
for traffic instead of a new scene for 
slaughter.” 


Seated before a serving of calf’s head in 
Manhattan's “21” restaurant. Hermione 
Gingold, old darling of the London com¬ 
edy stage, who is now playing her first 
Broadway hit ( John Murray Anderson’s 
Almanac), got off some mouthfuls be¬ 
tween mouthfuls. On Englishmen as lov¬ 
ers: "The trouble with most of them is 
inbreeding—and eating all those Brussels 
sprouts.” On a top-heavy Hollywood star¬ 
let: “It’s amazing how far a girl can 
crawl on her bosom.” 

Top Communist Robert G. Thompson, 
who hid out in the California mountains 
for two years, dodging a three-year sen¬ 
tence for conspiracy, got a stiff penalty 
for playing hooky. A U.S. district court 
judge found him guilty of contempt, 
luc ked another four years onto his stretch. 

In Paris. Cinemactress Gene Tierney, 
although she is “devoted" to her con¬ 
stant companion Aly Khan, brushed aside 
thoughts of marrying the prince right 
now. Said she: “Home life is important 
in marriage, and Ali’s geared for going 
places. His job and horses take him out a 
lot . . . But I like things real cozy.” 

Braving 20° weather, Harry and Bess 
Truman, along with daughter Margaret, 

who came home for the holidays, mus¬ 
tered slightly frozen smiles at a ceremony 


The Department of Justice announced 
that Canadian-bom Mrs. Anita Boyer 
Field, 36. wife of party-lining Millionaire 
Frederick Vanderbilt Field, headed off 
into Mexico early this month. Her vol¬ 
untary move was made, with Justice’s 
blessing, so that she might avoid depor¬ 
tation on charges that she illegally en¬ 
tered the U.S. from Canada. With her 
went Michel. 12. and Elise. 9. her children 
by Dr. Raymond Boyer, former McGill 
University chemistry professor who did a 
two-year stretch for passing Canadian se¬ 
crets to Soviet spies during World War II. 

At the height of largesse time, Illinois’ 
Senator Paul Douglas suggested a rule 
for politicos to follow in deciding wheth¬ 
er to accept Christmas gifts from lobby¬ 
ists and such. His advice: “It is suicide 
for elected officials to reject all gifts. Peo¬ 
ple would think you were weaned on a 
pickle and lack the human juices . . . 
When gifts arrive, if they appear to be 
worth more than $2.50. they arc sent back 
... I don’t think there is much chance 
of a Senator being corrupted by $2.50.” 

In Paris, Surrealist Artist Salvador 
Dali, looking pretty surrealistic himself, 
was persuaded to exhibit his newly 
elongated waxed mustache. To nobody’s 
surprise. Dali explained that his latest 
creation served a real function: “It is 



The Trumans at Highway Dedication in Independence 
With a snip and a prayer. 



Salvador Dali 
For genius and inspiratior 


like an aerial, stretching out to capture 
genius and inspiration, pointing to heaven 
like the spires of a cathedral.” 


Lifting her husky baritone in a Las 
Vegas nightspot, Marlene Dietrich, Hol¬ 
lywood’s favorite grandmother, made her 
$30.ooo-a-week debut as a saloon singer, 
entranced the boys in the front room 
with such wistful ditties as Sec What the 
Boys in the Back Room Will Have and 
Lili Marlene. But the sensation of her 
act, eclipsing her off-key warbling, was 
her getup: a $3,000 black net gown which, 
from the waist up. was transparent, ex¬ 
cept for an occasional sequin or rhine¬ 
stone. The blase gambling crowd gasped. 
Asked what she had on underneath the 
opaque part, Marlene purred: “A garter 
belt." Back in Hollywood, Jean Louis, 
the studio dress designer who created the 
slit-skirted spectacle as a gesture of de¬ 
fiance toward movie censors, deplored 
Marlene's modesty. “I wanted to make 
the skirt transparent to show her legs, 
but she didn’t want that,” grieved Jean 
Louis. “I was heartbroken.” 

On a visit to Sicily, U.S. Ambassador to 
Italy Clare Boothe Luce got word that 
she had topped the Associated Press poll 
as the woman of the year in politics. 

On a foray into enemy territory. Los 
Angeles’ Mayor Norris Poulson visited 
Philadelphia (1950 pop. 2,071,605). 
which is currently fighting an unofficial 
census battle with the California city 
(1950 pop. 1,970,358) over which is now 
bigger. Mayor Poulson’s embarrassing 
mission was to inspect a new method of 
dispelling smoke and fumes. Goaded by 
Philadelphia newsmen to make a state¬ 
ment on smog in his land of sunshine. 
Poulson manfully retorted: “We don't 
have it continuously, you understand. 
It’s just seasonal.” 
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MEDICINE 


One Year Later 

A little boy whose blond hair grows in 
streaks and patches emerged from his 
private room in Chicago's University of 
Illinois Hospital last week and joined 
other children in the ward. Though he is 
27 months old. he had never seen Santa 
Claus. Awakened from an afternoon nap 
for the party, he did not know what to 
make of it. The hospital Santa knew bet¬ 
ter than to pat this boy on the head: he 
was Rodney Brodie. survivor of the skull- 
joined twins who were separated a year 
ago (Time. Dec. 29). 

When he got the sleep out of his eyes, 
Rodney was soon busy dialing the toy 
telephone that Santa gave him. He was 
looking better than ever, for he is tilling 
out nicely and no longer needs a cap or 
bandage to cover his head. Surgeons have 


made his head more normal in appear¬ 
ance. Rodney's speech is improving (he 
soon addressed Santa as “Caus”), and he 
is expected to be walking soon. 

This week, the doctors let Rodney's 
parents drive him 265 miles to their 
farm home at Ferris, III. for Christmas 
with his two brothers, two sisters. 

"Close to Your Heart" 

Staid Philadelphia was the scene of an 
unusually gay reunion last week, and the 
headquarters for it was an unlikely spot: 
the Charles P. Bailey Thoracic Clinic. But 
few celebrators anywhere could have had 
better cause to rejoice than the 306 grad¬ 
uates of heart surgery who traveled (at 
their own expense ) from as far away as 
Canada and California. Puerto Rico and 
Venezuela to let the Bailey team of eight 
doctors check on their progress. All had 
been heart cripples a few years ago; now, 
with a few exceptions, they were well 
and proud to show it. 


The Thoracic Clinic’s first patient for a 
heart-valve operation was one of its 
brightest alumnae: Mrs. Claire Ward. 29, 
of Newark. In the spring of 1948, Mrs. 
Ward was bedridden for months with 
heart failure; she could not even walk un¬ 
aided to the next room. Today she holds 
an office job and does her own housework 
as well. Pressed as to whether she had 
any complaints. Mrs. Ward admitted that 
she feels a bit short of breath after 
climbing three flights of stairs. 

There was also the Oregonian who was 
in such bad shape in 1952 that Chief 
Cardiologist William Likoff doubted that 
he could survive surgery. He and his wife 
insisted on it. and he had a tricky double 
operation. Now he spends eight or nine 
hours a day on horseback. There was also 
a Pennsylvanian who startled the doctors 
by saying that he had gone back to work 


the only job I know.” In schoolgirl high 
spirits and 40 pounds heavier was Judith 
Schmidt. 12, who had been chilled in a 
freezer before her operation (Time, Oct. 
13. «95s)- 

Not all the stories were as good as 
these. There was a woman with a heart 
valve scarred by rheumatic fever, which 
worked well after surgery but has recent¬ 
ly begun to leak again. Four of the reun¬ 
ionists had symptoms which led to their 
being promptly hospitalized for observa¬ 
tion and possibly further treatment. But 
the assemblage proved its point: delicate 
surgery inside the heart is getting safer, 
and it can bring many a case, once 
thought hopeless, back to healthy, happy 
living. The patients at their dinner dance 
gave their loudest applause to a doctor 
who introduced Surgeon Bailey with the 
words: “He has been close to your heart.” 
Then the recovered patients waltzed and 
jitterbugged. 


The Hidden Problem 

Every day hundreds of U.S. parents are 
faced with a problem which few of them 
know how to tackle: a son (more rarely, a 
daughter) who shows more interest in his 
own than in the opposite sex. Such cases 
are commonest in families that have been 
disrupted by the death of one parent, by 
divorce or separation, or by constant bick¬ 
ering between husband and wife. But they 
are also found, and all too often, in fam¬ 
ilies that consider themselves normal in 
every way. Then parents scourge them¬ 
selves with the question: “What did we 
do wrong?” 

Some parents berate the boy more than 
themselves. Last week, when Harlow Fra- 
den was indicted for the cocktail murder 
of his parents in The Bronx (see National 
Affairs), he was quoted as saying that he 
had killed them because “his mother 
called him a ‘fairy. - ” 

Though homosexuality may have its 
origin in early childhood, it is generally 
not until the beginning of adolescence 
that a boy gives overt signs of it. At this 
stage, responsibility lies most heavily 
u|>on the parents. They need to know that 
in every human personality there arc both 
masculine and feminine traits, and that 
puberty, being a time of great stress and 
adjustment, is also a time for experimen- 

Thc startling statistic compiled by Zo¬ 
ologist Alfred C. Kinsey (Time, Aug. 24) 
that 50% of U.S. males have some homo¬ 
sexual contact in their lives does not 
prove them sexually abnormal. In the 
great majority of cases, the contact is 
slight and limited to one or a few occa¬ 
sions during childish exploration in a 
strange, new world. Parents who recognize 
this will not make the mistake of exagger¬ 
ating the importance of the event. Then, 
most likely, the fancy will pass without 

The real problem of male homosexual¬ 
ity involves boys who show no sign of 
growing out of it naturally. Partly because 
of strong social prejudices, partly because 
the topic was so long under a strict taboo, 
ignorance about it is almost universal. 
What are its causes? Can it be cured? If 
so, how? On these key questions, leading 
U.S. psychiatrists and other doctors arc at 
last nearing agreement. A consensus: 

<jj Homosexuality is not an inherited 
taint. There is no reason to believe that 
there is even an inherited tendency or 
susceptibility to it. Nobody is born with 
it, and it is not glandular in origin. 0 It is 
not a disease in itself but is a symptom of 
an underlying emotional disorder. This 
disorder may be of any kind and any de¬ 
gree of severity. It may be a common 
neurosis that leaves the patient outwardly 
well enough to go about his affairs, and 
amenable to treatment if he chooses to 
accept it. Or the victim may be a psycho¬ 
pathic personality, with a defective con¬ 
science or inadequate sense of responsibil- 


*> Though misfit glands may cause the very 
different problem of pseudohermaphroditism 
(Time. Dec. 15. 195*). 
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ity toward others, and virtually impossi¬ 
ble for psychiatrists to treat successfully. 
Or he may be a schizophrenic (split per¬ 
sonality); many of these respond well 
to treatment. 

♦] There is one underlying cause common 
to every case of true homosexuality; the 
individual has failed to “identify,” as psy¬ 
chiatrists put it, with the parent of the 
same sex. In normal development a young 
boy wants to be substantially like his 
father, and things go wrong when a boy 
rejects his father as an ideal. If the father 
is a dominating, bullying type, the boy is 
likely to prefer, and tend to identify him¬ 
self with, his mother’s yielding tenderness. 
If father is a henpecked weakling, the boy 
will reject him and resolve to avoid his 
mistake of falling into the clutches of a 
dominating or shrewish woman. The pos¬ 
sible variations are innumerable. 

<J Underlying a boy’s rejection of his fa¬ 
ther (no matter what the surface details 
of the latter’s temperament ) there is al¬ 
most invariably a lack of true paternal 
love. For three months, Manhattan play¬ 
goers have seen this spelled out in Robert 
Anderson's Tea and Sympathy (Time, 
Oct. 12). Herbert Lee, divorced when his 
son Tom was five, claims to have given 
the boy “everything”—he has sent him to 
the best schools and kept him in boys’ 
camps all summer. In truth, he has been 
everything to the boy but a father. When 
Herb Lee learns that his seemingly effemi¬ 
nate son is falsely accused of homosexual¬ 
ity, he does all the wrong things. So do 
many real-life parents, whether the charge 
is false or well-founded. They are fortu¬ 
nate if they can get worthwhile help from 
family or friends or even from their min¬ 
isters. One useful thing they can do is to 
take the boy to a psychiatrist, where, first 
of all, such cobweb words as "hereditary.” 
“congenital” and “hopeless" should be 
swept from their minds. 

A psychiatrist will treat the parents as 
much as the boy, in an effort to correct 
the flaws in the youngster’s background. 
He will seem to pay little attention to the 
symptom of homosexuality, being scrupu¬ 
lously careful not to give it disproportion¬ 
ate emphasis. Instead, he will help the boy 
to see how his emotional growth has been 
stunted or twisted by factors that he did 
not understand. Then, when the whole 
personality is once more developing along 
more nearly normal lines, the problem of 
homosexuality can be resolved. 

Psychiatric treatment need not mean 
prolonged analysis. If the boy is in his 
early teens and not set in his ways, a few 
hours of give St take interviews may suf¬ 
fice. The older the boy and the more deep- 
rooted the habit, the longer the treatment 
and the less the chances of success. Some 
who will not give up the habit can be 
helped to adjust to society so that they 
will do no further harm to others. 

Psychiatrists hold that bullying and 
cries of “Pervert!” are an incitement to 
the deviate to prove himself, possibly in 
crimes of violence. And. they add. those 
who protest most loudly against devia¬ 
tions in others are the least sure of their 
own sexual adjustment. 


RADIO & T 


The Three Prosceniums 

Director Ralph Nelson has an unusual 
TV problem: he is afraid of growing 
stale. Most TV shows live precariously 
from one 13-week option to the next, but 
Nelson's I Remember Mama (Fri. 8 p.m., 
CBS) has been on the air regularly for 
nearly five years with the same sponsor 
(General Foods), the same basic cast, 
the same editor, Frank Gabrielson, and 
the same producer, Carol Irwin. Veteran 
actors Peggy Wood and Judson Laire are 
still playing a lovable pair of Norwegian 
immigrants in San Francisco: Robin Mor¬ 
gan, Dick Van Patten and Rosemary Rice 
are still their Americanized children. Ev¬ 
eryone has just gotten a little older. 

Nelson keeps his actors fresh by re¬ 
hearsing them less than any other dra- 



Director Nelson 

After the news, a midnight movie. 

matic show on the air—only six hours a 
week before going on camera. He tries to 
avoid directorial “writer's cramp" in him¬ 
self by taking on outside chores with oth¬ 
er shows and other networks, e.g., direct¬ 
ing such westerns as ABC’s Outlaw’s Reck¬ 
oning or such thrillers as Brandenburg 
Gate, as a refreshing change of pace. 

An ex-fighter pilot, Nelson, 37, served 
his apprenticeship on Broadway as a play¬ 
wright (The Wind Is Ninety) and as an 
actor and stage manager in a six-year 
stint with Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fon- 
tanne. He thinks the theater and televi¬ 
sion are on divergent courses. TV, he ar¬ 
gues. has a different pace than the stage 
and infinitely more mobility: “I use three 
cameras on each show and, in effect, have 
three prosceniums." TV actors become 
puppets of the director, since “an actor 
never knows when a camera might be on 
or off him.” 

Nelson is so committed to TV that he 


EL EV ISIO N 


recently abandoned work on a legitimate 
play because “I kept thinking as I wrote 
it how much better I could tell the story 
on television.” In fact. Nelson finds TV 
to be all-consuming, even in his off-duty 
hours. Recently he gave away his own 
TV set, explaining tensely: “I'd just sit 
down to watch the 6 o'clock news and the 
next thing I knew, there I’d be watching 
the midnight movie.” 

New Net 

In 1943 only four radio stations were 
aiming their programs at a Negro audi¬ 
ence. By last week the number had grown 
to 270 (out of a U.S. total of more than 
2,500 stations). Next month Chicago Ad¬ 
man Leonard Evans hopes to capitalize 
on this “fantastic growth” by launching 
the first nationwide Negro radio network 
—40 stations from Miami to Los Angeles. 

Two sponsors, Pet Milk and Philip 
Morris, have already signed for a week¬ 
day, 15-minute show, The Story of Ruby 
Valentine, starring Juanita (Bali Ha’i) 
Hall. Evans is not yet sure whether he will 
use “This is the National Negro Network" 
as a sign-off line: “The question is whether 
to ease our programs quietly into the 
mainstream of U.S. radio or to set them 
apart as Negro shows, thereby perhaps 
driving off potential white listeners.” 

Evans, 39. a husky (6 ft. 2 in., 195 lbs.) 
Negro graduate of the University of Illi¬ 
nois, will have an interracial board of di¬ 
rectors, but he is operating in the interest 
of efficiency, not tolerance (“Experience 
has shown that stations with black and 
white staffs are the most successful in 
reaching the Negro market"). By next fall 
he plans full network coverage of Negro 
sports, news and public affairs. Says Ev¬ 
ans: “We’re starting small, but we're go¬ 
ing to wind up big." 

Program Preview 

For the week starting Friday, Dec. 
25. Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 

Radio 

Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m., 
ABC). Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro, with 
Kunz. Guarrera, Secfried. 

Peace on Earth (Sat. 5 p.m.. NBC). 
United Nations documentary, with Charles 
Boyer. 

America's Town Meeting (Tues. 9 
p.m.. ABCi. “Flying Saucers: Fact or Il¬ 
lusion?" with Jonathan Norton Leonard, 
Major Donald Keyhoc. 

Television 

All Star Revue (Sat. 9 p.m., NBC). 
Martha Rave singing Carmen. 

The Backbone of America (Tues. 8 
p.m„ NBC). Written for television by 
Robert E. Sherwood. 

Motorola TV Hour (Tues. 9:30 p.m.. 
ABC). James Thurber's The Thirteen 
Clocks, with Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Basil 
Rathbone. Roberta Peters. 

Lux Video Theater (Thurs. 9 p.m.. 
CBS). Ann Sheridan in The Lovely Day. 
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Lockheed Scientists Shape the Forms of 

Lockheed's Expanding Science Center Improves Today's Planes and Develops New Designs for 





























Announcement 


Important nows in the U.S. air¬ 
craft industry this month was 
establishment by Lockheed of 
a new Missile Systems Division, 
a separate organization inte¬ 
grating 10 years of research 
and development in the field of 
electronics and pilotless air¬ 
craft. Im 

heed prot . 
tahlish new divisioi 
ing field of autonu 


FIRST! ELECTRONIC SUB PA- 

Lockheed P2V Neptune Bombers 
give U.S. Navy long-range sub 
patrol with destructive power 


TER _ Future 
forms of flight 
are studied here 
in Lockheed's 

a'nd "s'cYence 
Budding. 
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RELIGION 


Loyalty Oath 

It was just a detail—a finishing touch 
to the grim and familiar picture which 
might be titled “Freedom of Religion in a 
People’s Democracy.” The Polish Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, it was announced last 
week, had taken an oath of loyalty to 
Poland’s Communist government. Church 
Leaders Cardinal Wyszynski and Bishop 
Kaczmarek still stayed under lock & key, 
and the Poles of the Silent Church set 
their lips a little tighter and waited. 

The Richest & Poorest 

“No one should leave this church with¬ 
out making a binding vow that, with 
God’s grace, you will try from this mo¬ 
ment on to be a better Christian ... If 
you are not changed, the carols of Christ¬ 
mas Day will not proclaim the birth of 
the Savior of mankind, no matter how 
beautifully they may be sung. Instead, 
they will echo with the hollow sound of 
human hypocrisy and say only to a skep¬ 
tical world, ‘The so-called Incarnation is 
nothing but a sentimental fraud.’ ” 

The 13th rector of one of the oldest 
and oddest Episcopal parishes in the U.S. 
was conducting the service with which he 
begins his church's Christmas season. Be¬ 
fore him. in the brown Gothic interior 
familiar to tourists, sat a score of the 
clergy, his vestrymen, and 1,200 members 
of the seven congregations of New York 
City's Trinity Parish. 

A Neot Package. A year after it was 
founded in 1697. under a grant of Eng¬ 
land’s William III. Trinity Church was a 
little, unsteepled frame building outside 
the city limits, at the head of a country 
road named Wall Street and on a lane 
called the Broad Way. Thus, like many 
another early New Yorker. Trinity got 
rich simply by sitting still on a piece of 
real estate. Trinity’s balance sheets would 
be enough to give the average budget- 
bullied minister spots before the eyes. 
Though by 1825 the parish had given 
away two-thirds of its holdings to help 
found some 1.400 new churches, missions, 
hospitals and educational institutions 
(e.g., Columbia University), the remain¬ 
ing third yields a yearly income in seven 
figures. 

But. for all their church’s inherited 
wealth, few of the people of the parish 
wheel up to the church door in Cadillacs. 
They come by subway from Brooklyn 
and by 5< ferry from Staten Island. They 
journey by bus down Broadway, or from 
Jersey City through the mephitic Hudson 
Tubes. And those Manhattanites who can 
walk to Trinity’s six chapels live for the 
most part in cold-water flats and housing 
developments, or in slums. 

The chapels of Trinity make up a neat 
package of Manhattan. 

St. Paul’s, at Broadway and Fulton 
Street, is the oldest public building in the 
city (Trinity itself has twice been re¬ 
built), and like its mother church at¬ 
tracts a mixture of local businessmen and 



More by vows than by carols. 


tourists on weekdays, subway riders and 
society on Sundays. Like Trinity’s cele¬ 
brated churchyard, where lie Alexander 
Hamilton and Robert Fulton, St. Paul’s 
also has historic associations: George 
Washington worshiped there when he was 
in New York. 

St. Cornelius the Centurion was es¬ 
tablished a century ago to serve the mili¬ 
tary post on Governor’s Island. Today. 



Manhattan’s Trinity Church 
More by subway than by Cadillac. 


Trinity is making an effort to provide St. 
Cornelius’ military congregation with a 
church program as nearly like that of a 
civilian congregation as possible. 

The Chapel of the Intercession, at 
Broadway and 155th Street, has for near¬ 
ly a century served a solid, middle-class 
congregation which still numbers about 
2,500, even though neighborhoods near by 
have deteriorated sufficiently to make it 
necessary for the police sometimes to pro¬ 
vide special protection for members of the 
congregation. The Chapel of the Interces¬ 
sion, consecrated in 1914, was built by 
famed Architect Bertram Goodhue, who 
considered it his best work. In the adjoin¬ 
ing cemetery lie Painter-Naturalist James 
Audubon and Poet Clement Clarke Moore, 
author of A Visit from St. Nicholas. 

St. Luke's, on Hudson Street in Green¬ 
wich Village, serves a 450-member con¬ 
gregation ; its principal project is current¬ 
ly the building of a new parochial school 
to accommodate 200 students. 

St. Augustine’s and St. Christopher's 
are two chapels on Manhattan's lower 
East Side. Here Irish, Italians and Jews 
are interlarded with Negroes and the 
newest New Yorkers of all—the Puerto 
Ricans. The mixture often leads to near¬ 
riots and misunderstandings with knives. 
In the midst of it, five ministers and a 
staff of 20-odd live and work according to 
two cardinal principles: 1) they must live 
with their parishioners; 2) the vicarage 
must be kept open day & night to anyone 
who comes for a meal or a lodging. Last 
summer a family of Buddhists from near¬ 
by Chinatown whose house had burned 
down spent three months at the vicarage. 

The Rector. Presiding over this com¬ 
plicated parish, part church, part museum, 
part big business, sits red-haired Rector 
John Hcuss, 45. High Churchman Heuss 
(rhymes with deuce) is well matched 
with traditionally high-church Trinity, 
where all 22 clerics on the staff are ad¬ 
dressed as Father. His manner is dignified, 
yet easy; his administrative ability, his 
clean desk and smooth 15-minute-appoint- 
ment schedule would do justice to the 
highest tycoon among his vestrymen. And 
he is also a sociologist in a parish that 

A sociologist, in fact, was what John 
Heuss planned to be when he was an un¬ 
dergraduate at St. Stephen's (now Bard) 
College in Annandale-on-Hudson. He de¬ 
cided to learn a bit more about the 
Christian influence on sociology, and took 
a six-month leave to study at Seabury- 
Wcstcrn Theological Seminary in Evans¬ 
ton. III. The six months stretched to two 
years, and John Heuss became an Episco¬ 
pal priest. In 1947 Heuss began to make a 
national name for himself as first chair¬ 
man of the Episcopal Church’s education 
program. Five years later, he received 
the call to Trinity. 

Father Heuss. born in suburban Has- 
tings-on-Hudson, N.Y., is painfully aware 
of how much of parish work lies in trying 
to undo the damage of the city itself. 
Says he: “Everything rubs rawer here. 
We must be healers in the midst of 
great hurt.” 
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The Stated Clerk's View 

Some congressional inquiries have re¬ 
vealed a distinct tendency to become in¬ 
quisitions . . . Treason and dissent are 
being confused . . . Un-American attitudes 
toward ideas and books are becoming cur¬ 
rent . . . Let us always be ready to meet 
around a conference table with the rulers 
of Communist countries ... In human 
conflicts, there can be no substitute for 
negotiation. 

When these words and about 2.300 oth¬ 
ers like them appeared in a letter sent 
last month by the 26-member General 
Council of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. (Northern I to its S.ooo' congrega¬ 
tions. many a shocked Presbyterian—and 
many a non-Presbyterian—took pen in 
hand to write his protest. Last week, at a 
conference of Protestant home mission 
leaders at Buck Hill Falls. Pa., the Rev. 
Dr. Eugene C. Blake, the Northern Pres- 



Presbyterian Blake 
No substitute for negotiation. 


byterians' stated clerk I i.e ., No. 2 official), 
stood up to defend the letter and add a 
few words of his own on related subjects. 

“At least one quarter to be watched by 
Protestants." said Dr. Blake, “is the plans 
and programs of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy . . . Certainly the Protestant 
churches have much more important 
things to do than to resist Roman Cathol¬ 
icism . . . But surely Protestant leaders do 
have the responsibility to cast the spot¬ 
light upon all Roman Catholic hierarchy 
efforts to subvert American freedom . . . 

"The Roman Church has been and still 
is industriously spreading the false propa¬ 
ganda that the only safe church, fully anti- 
Communistic, is the Roman Church. The 
General Council letter does strike back at 
this Roman propaganda line, which has 
been extraordinarily successful even among 
Protestants in the face of the obvious 
facts that where the Roman Church is 


dominant, you regularly find Communism I 1 
stronger than where the free churches are | 
dominant. Furthermore, this idea that only 
Roman Catholics can be trusted to be 
anti-Communist is having, on the author¬ 
ity of the Christian Science Monitor, some 
very dangerous results in the loyalty in¬ 
vestigations in Washington . . . 

"There is an anti-intellectualism wide¬ 
spread in America which tends to blur | 
all distinctions except that of white 
and black . . . There is an attack, 
financially well supported, against our 
churches . . . The only source of this 
1 will identify by name is that of the 
American Council of Christian Churches 
(see below), which can no longer be 
ignored when its lies and calumnies are 
picked up and used by Government agen¬ 
cies and others in this attack. 

“Although I will not charge any others 
with actively attacking our churches. I do 
call to your attention the forces in our so¬ 
ciety which stand to benefit by the weak¬ 
ening of the Protestant free churches. 1 
First, the secular forces of totalitarianism, | 
Communist and fascist, which hate the 
church which holds God, not man. is sov¬ 
ereign. Second, the religious forces, super- 
fundamentalist and anti-Protestant, which I 
believe that they alone have full truth." 

In Hollywood, the Rev. Carl Mclntire. 
founder of the fundamentalist American 
Council of Christian Churches denounced 
by Dr. Blake, repeated his conviction that 
the main denominations in the National 
Council of Churches—Methodists, North¬ 
ern Baptists. Presbyterians. Episcopalians. 
Congregationalisls—are being eaten away 
by Marxist and social-gospel teachings. His 
recommendation: “Christian people must 
immediately cease giving their money to 
support | these] denominations.” 

"Extravagant Devotion" 

The Church of England Newspaper last 
week looked hard at Pope Pius Nil's 
prayer to the Virgin Mary, composed for 
the opening of the Marian Year (Time. 
Dec. 14 ►. and found in it implications of 
“rank heresy.” 

What specially roused the Anglican 1 
weekly were such words of invocation as: 
"Enraptured by the splendor of your 1 
heavenly beauty . . . we cast ourselves 
into your arms . . . Convert the wicked, 
dry the tears of the afflicted and op¬ 
pressed. comfort the poor and humble 
. . . protect the Holy Church.” 

Said the Church of England Newspa¬ 
per: “This prayer transplants faith from 
Christ to the Virgin Mary . . . And what. I 
we may legitimately ask. is left for the 
Holy Spirit? The Virgin Mary, apparent¬ 
ly, displaces the Third Person of the 
Trinity as well as the Second.” 

Such “extravagant devotion” to Mary, 
the paper said, “is what might be ex¬ 
pected of a church under the domi¬ 
nation of a celibate hierarchy. The nor¬ 
mal development of their personality 
through family life is forbidden them; 
they must perforce find a substitute to 
occupy the place a wife should have [ 
in their imagination.” 


“Here's how 
you can 



“Ask Pan American for a 
free Cost Analysis of your 
needs . . . See how Clipper 
Cargo can give you—” 

Lower costs—by lighter packing, 
lower insurance rates, less han¬ 
dling, less pilferage. 

Swift deliveries—for better cus¬ 
tomer service, less money in inven¬ 
tory, less stock on hand. 

New markets . . . with on-time 
deliveries to 83 countries and colo¬ 
nies on all six continents by a huge 
Clipper* fleet ... 40 flights a day 
from the U.S.A. alone! Cargo space 
on every passenger Clipper. 
Scheduled all-cargo Clippers be¬ 
tween the U.S.A. and Europe, Latin 
America and Alaska. 

Space may be reserved—for plan¬ 
ning deliveries more accurately. 
More experience—Pan American 
carries more overseas cargo than 
any other airline in the world. 

411 helpful offices around the 
world to expedite your cargo. 



leader in overseas air cargo— 

l*l\ lUL/l/ClX 

World's Most Experienced Airline 
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The Prescott Proposals (by Howard 
Lindsay & Russel Crouse) has a highly 
topical setting, one that is far more mod¬ 
ern than its plot. Treating of the U.N.— 
and of Katharine Cornell as a U.S. dele¬ 
gate with proposals for enlarging “areas 
of agreement" between nations—the play 
fitfully eyes a serious theme. But it is 
oftencr a mere yam that suspends seri¬ 
ousness in favor of suspense. The U.N.’s 
Czech delegate, who in happier days had 
been Delegate Cornell's lover, calls, out of 
confused personal emotions, at her house 
and promptly dies of a heart attack. Were 
the fact to leak out, the repercussions 
might wreck the Prescott Proposals. 

There is. accordingly, the classic prob¬ 
lem of how to get rid of a corpse; and 
thereafter, bites of U.N. thinking are 
washed down with draughts of unabashed 
theater. Only at the end do plot and 
theme rather floridly meet—when the 
Russian delegate, despite his Communist 


New Plays in Manhattan 

Oh, Men! Oh, Women! (by Edward 
Chodorov) is an engaging comedy about 
the love affair between a middle-aged 
psychoanalyst (Franchot Tone) and a 
Freudian slip of a girl (Betsy von Fursten- 
berg). On his wedding eve. Tone is discon¬ 
certed to learn from a new patient that his 
bride-to-be has a lurid past. A second pa¬ 
tient, Anne Jackson, reveals that her em¬ 
bittered movie-star husband has decided 
to seduce Tone’s fiancee to see if the ana¬ 
lyst “can take it as well as dish it out.” 

Fortunately, Playwright Chodorov* 
peoples his play with characters who are 
every bit as zany on their feet as they are 
woebegone on the analyst's couch. He has 
written some very funny lines (“The rea¬ 
son men and women can't get along is be¬ 
cause they each want something complete¬ 
ly different—the men want women, and 
the women want men") and invented, as 
well as borrowed, quite a lot of amusing 
stage business. Betsy von Furstenberg 
shines as the amoral Eve who wants to 
settle down without settling up; Holly¬ 
wood's Gig Young persuasively proves 
that the breakdown of modem society be¬ 
gan with Ibsen's A Doll’s House, and 
Franchot Tone—though cut from pure 
theatrical cardboard—nevertheless acts 
with sufficient weight to hold the farce in 
place on the stage. 

Handsomely mounted by William and 
Jean Eckart. the play is directed by its 
author with the same smooth competence 
shown in his script. Using a series of set 
pieces rather than a plot. Chodorov sel¬ 
dom penetrates very deeply into the 
causes of the war between the sexes, but 
he docs illuminate, with good will as well 
as good humor, one of the minor skir¬ 
mishes along that worldwide front line. 


The war goes on. 

conditioning, shows a human spark. That 
human spark, deep inside even Commu¬ 
nists. is what Delegate Cornell feels can 
eventually save the world. 

In State of the Union, Lindsay & 
Crouse once brightly mated politics and 
humor; they have been less successful 
matchmakers with politics and thrills. 
They have staunch allies in Actress Cor¬ 
nell and an able cast—including Felix 
Aylmer as the British delegate; they start 
off with a genuinely promising first act. 
After that, things tend to halt at times, 
and at others to go downhill. The play’s 
serious side, too solemn for a suspense 
yarn, is too superficial for anything else. 
To keep really alive, the play should have 
clung like a leech to its corpse. 


Cornell & Aylmer 
The spork skill glows. 


EDUCATION 


"Lost Battalion" 

The five oldsters—four men and a wom¬ 
an—were not the sort to badger officials, 
but something had made them desperate. 
Last week they trooped into the office of 
Colorado's Governor Dan Thornton to 
present a special petition. “Governor." 
said one of the men, “I’ll bet you a cow¬ 
boy hat and a new pipe that you can’t 
match this story any place in the U.S.” 

The petitioners had come on behalf 
of 18 retired professors from Colorado 
A & M. Their average age is 77.6. and 
they served on the faculty an average of 
32 years. Among them, they have 21 ad¬ 
vanced degrees, have headed the college's 
major departments, have written scores of 
articles and books. But each retired be¬ 
fore either the state or the college had 
an adequate pension program. Since re¬ 
tirement. the 18 have been living on an 
average monthly annuity of $60.2;. 

To make ends meet, the retired pro¬ 
fessors have been forced to take up odd 
jobs. One runs the local community-chest 
drive, another works for the Masons, still 
another serves as a part-time consultant 
to a big Colorado cattleman. The former 
head of the chemistry department has 
worked as a printer in a Fort Collins 
print shop, but to supplement his month¬ 
ly $37.14, his wife must baby-sit. Pro¬ 
fessor G. A. Schmidt, author of six text¬ 
books on agriculture, has worked as an 
8of‘-an-hour land appraiser, and Ento¬ 
mologist Miriam A. Palmer, an expert on 
aphids, receives only $39.07 a month after 
48 years of service. Professor Burton O. 
Longyear, who founded the department 
of forestry, last year spent the last of 
his life's savings ($5,000) on his wife's 
doctor’s bills: now. at 85. he has nothing 
left to live on except $46.73 a month. 

Sad Miss Inga Allison, onetime dean of 
the home-economics division: “In our ac¬ 
tive years, we taught from 7:30 in the 
morning till 5 at night. We were the 
student-loan fund. We loaned our mon¬ 
ey without regard for whether we might 
get it back. We all made personal and fi¬ 
nancial sacrifices, and we did so gladly, 
because it was for the good of the school. 
Now. many of us won’t be here long. We 
want to think that we can meet our last 
expenses out of our own resources. We 
don’t want to be stripped down to our 
last cent before we die." 

Said Governor Thornton: “These folks 
are a lost battalion.” Something, he prom¬ 
ised. would be done. 

So It Alone 

Philosopher Marten ten Hoor of the 
University of Alabama is convinced that 
the U.S. has become a nation of busy- 
bodies. In the current American Scholar, 
Ten Hoor. Ph.D. from Michigan, makes a 
“plea for education for privacy . . . 

“Never in the history of the world.” Ten 
Hoor says, “have there been so many peo¬ 
ple occupied with the improvement of so 
few . . . Never have there been so many 
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people making a good living by showing 
the other fellow how to make a better 
one.” As an example, he points to "the 
tens of thousands of miscellaneous social- 
minded folks who attend conferences, 
workshops and institutes organized for 
the improvement of the human race . . . 
This is an era of undiscriminating alle¬ 
giance to good causes . . 

Expended Potential. Such allegiance, 
says Ten Hoor, may be worthy, but “I 
must confess that I view all this indis¬ 
criminate altruism with a jaundiced eye. 
It does seem to me that these days there 
are too many leaders and too few follow¬ 
ers; too many preachers and loo few sin¬ 
ners—self-conscious sinners, that is . . . 
Especially in a democracy, where everyone 
is more or less free to advocate schemes 
for the improvement of society, lively and 
self-confident minds are inclined to ex¬ 
pend their intellectual and emotional po- 



Alabama's Ten Hoor 
Too many preachers, too few sinners. 

tential on reform movements. The atten¬ 
tion of the reformer is consequently 
drawn away from contemplation of the 
state of his own soul . . . How then can 
he be sure that he is the right person to 
prescribe for his neighbors? . . .” 

Dramatic Specter. The first require¬ 
ment of education for privacy is "to learn 
how to think—not out loud or in print, 
but privately. The thinker himself, not his 
neighbor, is to be the beneficiary ... To 
possess one's soul in an intellectual sense 
means to have found some answer, or par¬ 
tial answer, to the questions: What is the 
nature of this world . . . what is my place 
in it, and what must be my attitude 
toward it? . . . 

“In education for privacy . . . there is 
equally urgent need for . . . the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of moral harmony. 
From the days of primitive religion, 
through Greek tragedy, the Christian epic 
of sin and salvation, and modem psychol¬ 
ogy . . . there runs the theme of the un¬ 


easy conscience. The dramatic specter of 
moral guilt is the principal character in 
many of the greatest creations of literary 
genius. No matter what the learned ex¬ 
planation, the psychological state is one 
of inner moral disharmony ... It is a 
private affliction and must be cured pri¬ 
vately ... A vision of the good life the 
spirit must have; for devoid of it, the 
imagination is without moral perspective, 
conduct without guiding principles, and 
action without trustworthy habits . . .” 

Says Ten Hoor: "He who is not edu¬ 
cated for privacy is hardly fit to educate 
others . . . Without education for pri¬ 
vacy. he will neither merit leadership nor 
learn to recognize it in others . . . That, 
according to my exegesis, is in this con¬ 
nection the meaning of the Biblical text: 
‘For what is a man profited, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul?’ ” 

"What Justice Is Done?" 

Ever since Harvard refused to fire 
party-lining Physicist Wendell Furry, Sen¬ 
ator Joe McCarthy has been furious. Last 
week he triumphantly announced that a 
bill is now being prepared to cut the 
tax exemption privileges of institutions 
that employ “Fifth Amendment Commu¬ 
nists.” For those who might favor such 
a bill, however, President Nathan Pusey 
had a few words to say in the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin. 

It is true, said Pusey, that four faculty- 
men may have been Communists. But 
“what justice is done to the really typical 
member of the Harvard faculty, to the 
2.900 or more others who are our true 
representatives—including the men who 
invented the iron lung, those on whose 
researches in atomic energy ... in radar 
and sonar ... the late military effort so 
largely depended; Dr. Cohn and his frac¬ 
tionation of blood and all the lives saved 
because of his researches ... or Har¬ 
vard’s six Nobel Prizewinners; and most 
important perhaps of all, the humanists 
whose efforts luring] us into fresh aware¬ 
ness of new reaches of the human spirit? 
Are these men . . . not to count in the 
scales against the others?” 

For Managers & Molders 

When Dominican Father Felix Morlion 
first visited the U.S. in 1941, he did not 
think he would like it one bit. But to his 
own surprise, burly (6 ft. 1 in., 240 lbs.) 
Father Morlion, who had escaped from 
Belgium when the Germans took over, 
found himself enchanted. He began using 
such phrases as “shoot the works.” learned 
to count his calories, and started studying 
U.S. political history. Gradually, he came 
to the conclusion that whereas “democ¬ 
racy has no philosophy in Europe. Amer¬ 
icans have more philosophy than they 
know. We must do on a world basis what 
the founding fathers did in the U.S. To 
do this, we must study and then make a 
quiet revolution.” 

New Professions. Last week, in a four- 
story building in Rome. Father Morlion’s 
revolution was going on apace under the 
name of the International University of 


Social Studies, generally known by its 
motto. Pro Deo. To many an Italian acad¬ 
emician it is a shocking place that bears 
no resemblance to a regular university at 
all. Nevertheless, Pro Deo has been grow¬ 
ing at a rapid rate. In 194; it had 80 
students. Today it has a faculty of 90 and 
an enrollment of over 1,000. 

The idea behind Pro Deo is to combine 
a thorough background in Christian phi¬ 
losophy with training in what Father Mor¬ 
lion calls the “new social professions" 
—journalism, the movies, business admin¬ 
istration. labor relations. By concentrating 
on these. Father Morlion thinks, the uni¬ 
versity will be influencing the most active 
managers and molders of the future. As 
undergraduates, students move on from 
philosophy to economics, labor, and po¬ 
litical science, can later specialize in their 
chosen careers. Their work is anything but 
orthodox: cinema students actually help 



Pro Deo’s Morlion 

Too many scholars, too few philosophers. 


shoot Italian films; journalists work as 
legmen for Rome reporters. 

Age of Reason. One of the few univer¬ 
sities that has no government subsidy. 
Pro Deo is still able to afford such lectur¬ 
ers as Roberto Rossellini and U.S. Econo¬ 
mist Peter Drucker. Students from 26 
different countries have studied there, and 
gifts have come in from such far-flung 
sources as the family of the late Czech 
industrialist Thomas Bata and U.S. Cardi¬ 
nals Spellman and Stritch. Last week Fa¬ 
ther Morlion was making plans for a new 
institute of European studies. The man 
slated to take charge of it (on a part-time 
basis): Alcidc dc Gaspcri. 

To some critics, Pro Deo seems to ex¬ 
periment so fast that it cannot do any¬ 
thing well. But Father Morlion. 49, in¬ 
tends to go on experimenting. “We are.” 
says he. “a baby university, barely at the 
age of reason. But in Rome, if you can 
establish something and keep it going for 
seven or eight years, it will last forever.” 
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Together Again? 

One of Composer Joseph Haydn’s clos¬ 
est friends and sincerest admirers was a 
phrenology enthusiast named Carl Rosen¬ 
baum. Two nights after Haydn's funeral 
in 1809. Rosenbaum took a shovel, a lan¬ 
tern and a brace of helpers to the fresh 
grave. When he left, he carried Haydn's 
head under his arm. His purpose: to save 
the great man's cranium for the study and 
admiration of future phrenologists. 

The deed was not discovered until elev¬ 
en years later, when Prince Esterhazy. 
grandson of Haydn's patron, ordered the 
remains transferred to a finer tomb on the 
Esterhazy estate. The trail soon led to 
Rosenbaum, but the police turned his 
house upside down without finding the 
skull. (They did not, however, disturb 
ITau Rosenbaum, who. pleading illness, 
had taken the trophy to bed with her.) 

Later, Prince Esterhazy offered a ransom 
for the skull. Rosenbaum solemnly sent 
a random substitute which was duly buried 
with Haydn's bones. The prince never 
paid the promised ransom, but Rosen¬ 
baum had the last laugh, confessed the 
fraud in pale glee on his deathbed. He 
passed the relic to a friend, with the re¬ 
quest that it be placed eventually in the 
museum of Vienna's ultra-respectable So¬ 
ciety of the Friends of Music. After long 
delays, the skull reached the museum in 
1895, where it rests today in a glass case. 

Since then, successive Esterhazy princes 
have tried everything from bribery to 
pleading to recover it. Most recent at¬ 
tempts. 1912, 1931. 1939 and 1948. Last 
week pressure on the Friends of Music by 
the Austrian Education Ministry appar¬ 
ently succeeded. If the present agreement 
holds till spring, the skull of the great 
composer will he reunited with his bones 
as a ceremonial event on the Esterhazy 
estate during the 1954 Haydn Festival 

Swing, with Harmonics 

At the age of 28, a Montreal Negro 
named Oscar Peterson is one of the 
world's finest jazz pianists. As a touring 
star of the troupe called Jazz at the Phil¬ 
harmonic (Time, March 2). he has fas¬ 
cinated audiences on three continents, 
won Down Beat magazine's “best piano 
player” poll four years in a row. Last 
week, at Los Angeles’ Tiffany Club,' he 
settled his huge (6 ft. 2 in., 250 lbs.) bulk 
on the bench, spread his long, spatulate 
fingers over the keys, and gave his doting 
audience a typical sample of piano a la 
Peterson. 

Each tune, e.g., The Surrey with the 
Fringe on Top, began with a fast, straight¬ 
forward version of the melody, then, after 
a few bars, swung into Peterson’s 
impromptu variations — interlaced ara¬ 
besques, rhythmical counterpoints, stream- 
of-consciousness insertions from other 
tunes—then back to the original melody. 
Throughout. Pianist Peterson accompa¬ 
nied himself with his own scat-singing, in 
the pauses mopped his sweating brow with 


his handkerchief. Throughout, for all his 
jet-propelled tempos, his fingers frisked 
the keys with the precision of a hell-bent 
Horowitz. 

Tof um for Fancies. Such mastery of the 
keyboard did not come easily to Oscar 
Peterson. His father, a music-loving porter 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway, sat him 
on a piano stool when he was five and 
told him to start practicing. From then 
on. whenever Papa Peterson left on his 
railroad trips, he laid out practice sched¬ 
ules. If the practicing was not done on his 
return. Oscar “caught hell." Oscar began 
to get professional engagements in his mid¬ 
teens. but his father never let applause 
and paychecks go to his son’s head: 
“You’re not going to take money for that, 
are you?” he would snort, whenever Os¬ 
car showed signs of undue pride. 

Peterson found his own style only after 



"I like to venture out." 
studying others'. His first hero was Teddy 
Powell. Then he focused on Nat “King” 
Cole. Eventually, in 1939. he heard Art 
Tatum, the man Oscar calls “the greatest 
living instrumentalist of them all." Ta¬ 
tum’s flying keyboard fancies knocked the 
budding Peterson completely off balance: 
“I couldn’t play a note after hearing Art 
that first time. I gave up the piano for 
three weeks." 

Chopin for Reach. Now thoroughly re¬ 
covered from his temporary paralysis, he 
has gone a long way toward outdoing 
Tatum. One of his particular fancies is to 
blend in phrases from a completely dif¬ 
ferent piece—such as snatches of Bee¬ 
thoven’s Moonlight Sonata in the middle 
of My Funny Valentine. “I like to ven¬ 
ture out.” he says. “Like with Funny Val¬ 
entine, it came to me that there was a 
similarity between those chords and Bee¬ 
thoven's. I ventured out. It worked. 

“Don’t get me wrong. Experimentation 
can go too far. But with all the experi¬ 
menting that’s going on these days, it 


seems to me musicians arc beginning to 
go back to one basic thing: it's got to 
swing. Of course it isn't the same swing, 
because it has progressed; it’s swing with 
finer harmonics." 

After he swings out of the Tiffany this 
week, Oscar will return to his family in 
Montreal. There he will spend four to 
seven hours a day practicing the classics. 
Why the classics? “I play Chopin because 
he gives you the reach. Scarlatti gives 
you the close fingering. Ravel and Debussy 
help you on those pretty, lush harmonics. 
Bach gives you the counterpoint.” 

New Records 

Bach: Cello Suites Nos. 1 & 3 (An¬ 
tonio Janigro; Westminster). Ingratiating 
performances of these rarely heard, un¬ 
accompanied works. Italian Cellist Jani¬ 
gro plays with refined pitch, sweetness of 
tone and devoted care. 

Dubois: The Seven Last Words of 
Christ (Boston Chorale, organ and solo¬ 
ists conducted by Willis Page; Cook). A 
major effort by a minor 19th century 
composer. The disk is notable chiefly for 
its remarkable sound reproduction, some 
stirring choral singing, and the beautiful 
soprano voice of Margo Stagliano. Avail¬ 
able in binaural recording, too. 

Franqaix: Serenade B-E-A (Pasquier 
Sextet; Esoteric). A perfumed, witty and 
impudent serenade in the Gallic manner. 
Its object is the praise of womankind, plus 
solution of a technical puzzle: the three 
letters of the title are its thematic notes. 

Orff: Carmina Burana (Bavarian Ra¬ 
dio Orchestra, chorus and soloists con¬ 
ducted by Eugen Jochum: Decca). In 
1937 German Composer Carl Orff turned 
25 medieval minstrel poems into a cantata 
about wine, women and springtime. The 
style is reminiscent of early Stravinsky, 
with its thudding rhythms, large masses 
of sound and uncomplicated message. 

Schoenberg: Five Pieces for Orchestra 
(Chicago Symphony conducted by Rafael 
Kubelik: Mercury). A pre-twelve-tone 
work (1909) by a man who had already 
turned his back on Wagner and Debussy. 
The score, which seeks to suggest the 
shrugs and nudges of one man's subcon¬ 
scious. ranges from vaporous to terrifying. 
Performance: excellent. 

Shostakovich: Concerto in C Minor 
(Victor Allcr, piano; Mannie Klein, trum¬ 
pet: Concert Arts String Orchestra con¬ 
ducted by Felix Slatkin; Capitol). A bar¬ 
rel of fun. vintage 1933. It turns preten¬ 
tious phrases into taradiddles, uncovers 
one ear-tickling twist after another, and 
includes a slow movement that is unfail¬ 
ingly melodious. Standout performance. 

Other new records of note: Bach's St. 
Matthew Passion, played by a Viennese 
orchestra, chorus and soloists under the 
direction of Hermann Scherchen (West¬ 
minster. 4 LPs): all ten of Beethoven's 
Violin & Piano Sonatas, played by Vio¬ 
linist Joseph Fuchs and Pianist Artur 
Balsam < Decca: 5 LPs 1: Wafer's com¬ 
plete Tristan and Isolde, with Kirsten 
Flagstad. Ludwig Suthaus and the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by Wil¬ 
helm Furtwangler (Victor). 
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4 to I 

When U.S. Davis Cup Captain Billy 
Talbert led his team to Australia this fall, 
he was feeling pretty chipper about U.S. 
chances. After all. he had the U.S. cham¬ 
pion. Tony Trabert. 33. and the Wimble¬ 
don champion. Vic Seixas. 30—a nice 
blend of youth and experience. After his 
champions had been bounced out of a 
couple of Australian warmup tourna¬ 
ments, Captain Talbert stiffened his lip 
and switched to a “don’t-count-us-out” 
attitude. But confident Aussie bookies de¬ 
cided they had seen enough, counted out 
the Americans as 3-1 underdogs in the 
Davis Cup finals with Australia—assum¬ 
ing the Americans got past Belgium. 

Last week, to add to Talbert’s woes just 
before the matches with Belgium, a Mel¬ 
bourne newspaper solemnly told its readers 
that the Americans were a champagne- 
guzzling bunch of happy-go-lucky night- 
clubbers who paid more attention to gin 
rummy than to tennis. Point by point. 
Talbert denied the charges, then posted an 
angry exhortation in the U.S. locker room: 
“Let’s go, boys. Let’s show ’em." 

In the opening match against Belgium’s 
Philippe Washer, the U.S.’s Tony Trabert 
showed the Aussies a fine brand of tennis, 
won his match in straight sets. Against 
Belgium's No. 2 player. Jacques Brichant. 
the U.S.’s Vic Seixas showed nothing but 
sloppy tennis and a bad case of jitters, 
beat himself badly in four sets. With the 
matches even at one apiece. Captain Tal¬ 
bert. a diabetic 35-year-old not even 
ranked in the U.S.’s first ten. made a bold 
decision. He withdrew Seixas from the 
doubles match and substituted himself. 
Teamed with Trabert, Billy Talbert, a 
formful stylist at his peak, bounded all 
over the court to help the U.S. win the 
vital doubles point. Next day. Seixas made 
a belated comeback, and the U.S. finally 
beat Belgium, 4-1. Four to one. as it hap¬ 
pened. became the exact odds the Aussie 
bookmakers were now quoting against the 
Americans in the cup finals. 

Basketball's Little Big Shot 

Dashing down the basketball court, 
dribbling the ball past the defense, the 
Boston Celtics’ Bob Cousy raced toward 
the basket. In the midst of a mid-air leap 
he palmed the ball in his ham-sized right 
hand, faked a pass, swung the ball behind 
his back into his left hand, then took his 
shot toward the basket—all before his 
feet touched the floor. The ball dropped 
through without even touching the rim. 
and the crowd of 13,837 in Manhattan's 
Madison Square Garden broke into cheers. 
Most of them had come to watch Cousy 
perform. And for this kind of impromptu 
razzle-dazzle performance, Cousy makes a 
top National Basketball Association sal¬ 
ary of $20,000 a year. 

As a gate attraction alone, Cousy is 
worth every penny of that to the Celtics 
and the N.B.A. Last week the N.B.A. 
began national telecasting of Saturday- 


aftemoon games over a 51-station hookup 
(Du Mont), and Cousy & Co. were the 
stars for the first three performances. 

Fast & Loose. Though Cousy (rhymes 
with woozy) stands a slender 6 ft. 1 in., 
he is a small man among the outsize play¬ 
ers of professional basketball. Cousy 
makes up for his lack of size with cat- 
quick reflexes and spur-of-the-moment 
shots that are almost impossible to defend 
against. Lean and loose, he goes through 
muscular gyrations that would awe a con¬ 
tortionist. He is currently among the 
N.B.A.’s top scorers, the league leader in 
assists, and an agile defender against men 
half a foot taller. 

Cousy’s ability is no accident. A run-of- 
the-mill player in New York’s high-school 
basketball circuit, Cousy set himself a 


goal as a 15-year-old: to become an All- 
America. Practicing overtime and all 
through the summer, he made the varsity 
at Long Island's Andrew Jackson High 
School at 16. It is Cousy’s quiet boast 
that “I’ve never missed a game since.” 
The brag covers four years of varsity play 
at Holy Cross, where he won his All- 
America rating, and three years of play in 
the faster company of the pros. In all. it 
amounts to close to 500 consecutive 
games. Durable Cousy, now 25, figures 
that a careful training regimen, e.g., no 
smoking, no drinking, will let him play 
for another five years. 

The Uses of Razzle-Dazzle. Until re¬ 
cently. Cousy s career has been somewhat 
hindered as well as helped by his spectac¬ 
ular speed and fancy ball-handling. As a 
high-scoring collegian (15.1 points aver¬ 
age), he could carry the day by individ¬ 
ual brilliance. As a pro, where the night- 
after-night competition is much tougher. 
Cousy’s fancy-dan passing sometimes 


caused costly mistakes. Says Boston 
Coach Red Auerbach: “I had to get Bob 
to learn to fool the opposition without 
fooling his own team.” The solution: 
Auerbach benched Cousy, who hates to 
miss a minute of play, every time lie 
made a mistake. But Cousy well knows 
that razzle-dazzle still has its uses in the 
pro game: “The game needs color ... I’d 
stuff the ball down my throat if the situ¬ 
ation called for it” 

Now that Cousy has also become a na¬ 
tional television star, basketball fans all 
over the U.S. are getting a chance to 
judge his ability. How does he compare 
with the greats of the past and present? 
New York Knickerbocker Coach Joe Lap- 
chick. one of the original famed Celtics, 
states flatly that “there never was and 
never will be as great a player as Cousy.” 
“To be great,” says Cousy. “you have to 
love what you’re doing—and I do.” And 


when he is too old for the pro game a few 
years from now? Cousy expects to make 
his living by running a summer camp in 
New Hampshire—“with plenty of stress 
on basketball, naturally.” 

Scoreboard 

*J In San Francisco. ex-Heavyweight 
Champion Ezzard Charles. 32, bidding 
for a comeback chance against Rocky 
Marciano next summer, scored an impres¬ 
sive tenth-round knockout of younger (by 
seven years) and heavier (by eleven 
pounds ) Coley Wallace, the fighter who 
doubles for the hero in the movie Tin- 
Joe Louis Story. 

<J In Washington, the University of Mary¬ 
land received the Rev. J. Hugh O'Donnell 
Memorial Trophy for the No. 1 team in 
the U.S. from a representative of the 
No. 2 team. Warned Notre Dame Back- 
field Coach Bill Earley: "Next year were 
going to come right back here and try to 
take the championship away from you." 



Boston's Cousy (No. 14) in Action Against Fort Wayne Jome,F Co 
If necessary, down the throat. 
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ART 


Presents from Grandma 

(See Cover) 

In the sunny front room of a trim 
ranch house in Upper New York State, a 
sprightly little old lady sat working one 
day last week, an array of paint tubes on 
the table in front of her. Through the 
window she could see the fallow corn and 
tomato fields falling away to the Hoosic 
River, which curves northwest toward the 
hamlet of Eagle Bridge fpop. 250). Syca¬ 
mores edged the riverhank: the hills be¬ 
yond were quilted with thick-ranked birch 
and maple trees and patches of frosty 
pasture land. Anna Mary Robertson Moses 
—better known around the glohe as 
“'Grandma Moses"—sketched in the line 
of distant hills on a piece of white-coated 


Masonite. Then she dipped her brush 
—worn down to the barest bristle—in a 
can lid of turpentine and rubbed it on 
the mouth of a tube of burnt umber. 

Peering through her spectacles, chat¬ 
ting as she worked, she added some un¬ 
gainly vertical strokes of brown in the 
right foreground, explaining: “This is a 
butternut tree. When I was a girl there 
was a butternut tree way down yonder by 
the river. I used to go down and gather 
the nuts.” She smeared green on the brush 
and began daubing in leaves. “This is what 
I like this brush for—you can make leaves 
so easy with it. Now I’ll put on some 
yellowish green, and whitish green, like 
you sec on the undersides when the wind 
blows them.” 

Pointing to the center of the panel, she 
announced: “There’ll be an old mill there, 
and I guess I'll have some oxen goin’ to 
the mill with a load of grain.” Tapping 
her forehead, she added: “I can see the 
whole picture right here.” 


The Oldfimy Things. In the years 
since she first started painting these rosy 
visions of her imagination. Grandma 
Moses has earned a unique place in the 
hearts of millions, and in the history of 
American art. Her paintings (more than 
1,500 by her own count) have been shown 
in more than 160 U.S. exhibitions, and in 
five one-man shows abroad. She is repre¬ 
sented in nine American museums and in 
Vienna's State Gallery: hers is the only 
“Ecole Americaine" picture hanging in 
Paris’ Museum of Modern Art. Grandma's 
originals—priced at $150 to $3,000 each 
—hang on the walls of such discriminat¬ 
ing collectors as Mrs. Albert D. Lasker, 
Katharine Cornell and Thomas J. Watson. 
Reproductions of her work have entered 
thousands of less famed American homes. 


along with Grandma Moses china, fabrics, 
tiles, and. most of all. Christmas cards. 
Altogether some 48 million of her cards 
have been sold in the U.S. Next year, for 
the first time, they will also be printed 
in Vienna and distributed in 15 Euro¬ 
pean countries. 

The secret of Grandma’s success lies 
partly in her back-door approach to paint¬ 
ing. Most painters make a great display 
of devoting their lives to art. Grandma 
Moses, who did not even think of paint¬ 
ing seriously until she was 76, devotes 
her art to her life. It is commemoration, 
celebration and thanks for the blessings of 
her many fruitful years. The results ( op¬ 
posite) are as cheery, nostalgic yet com- 
mon-sensical as Grandma herself. Says 
she: “I like to paint oldtimy things— 
something real pretty. Most of them are 
daydreams, as it were." Then she smiles 
and adds reflectively: “I will say that 
I have did remarkable for one of my 
years and experience.” 


Varnish & Hemlock. Last week Grand¬ 
ma was busily preparing for her own 94th 
Christmas. She had sent out some 400 
cards, penning “Grandma Moses” on each 
with slow, even strokes of her gnarled 
hand. Most of her cards went to people 
who had sent her one the year before. 
She had carefully clipped the return ad¬ 
dress from each envelope, and saved it 
for this Christmas. Some of the cards she 
sent were reproductions of her paintings, 
but many were cheaper ones she bought 
at a church benefit. Grandma frugally cut 
in two the folding cards with pictures on 
both parts. 

Grandma has decided to have a goose 
this Christmas, and of course a Christmas 
tree. One of her great-grandsons—proba¬ 
bly eleven-year-old Tom—will go out and 
cut down a hemlock for her. On Christ¬ 
mas Eve, choral singers will come to her 
door, and Grandma will give them candy 
or prunes. Next morning she will have 
presents for all her 19 great-grandchildren 
—small trinkets she has saved over the 

Thinking of Christmas always reminds 
Grandma of “the smell of hemlock and 
the smell of varnish.” Hemlock is for all 
the Christmas trees of years past; varnish 
is for the shining toys. Grandma's main 
present to her own children at Christmas 
was always an old hobbyhorse, repainted 
and left by Kris Kringlc each year. Orig¬ 
inally it had been dapple-grey, but it re¬ 
turned year after year repainted in all 
shades and hues. 

In those days the Christmas tree was 
decorated with strings of popcorn and 
“cat-stairs" made of colored paper. Amidst 
the branches would shine a few oranges 
—a wonderful treasure. There would also 
be a knife, a comb, or a jew’s-harp for 
the children, along with the hobbyhorse. 

Hog-killing traditionally came just be¬ 
fore Christmas, and that meant big, juicy 
spareribs and sausage cakes. “We used 
to tell people. ‘Come and see us during 
the Christmas.’ Why, we’d keep the table 
set with plates, ready for anybody to 
come in and eat, until New Year's.” Says 
Grandma: “Christmas is not just one 

Back in the Meadows. Grandma's first 
Christmas was spent “back in the green 
meadows and wild woods on a farm in 
Washington County,” not far from her 
present home. She was one of ten chil¬ 
dren of a frugal farm family. Her ancestry 
was “Scotch. Irish. English. French and 
Indian, and." says Grandma, “that's a 
good combination, isn’t it?” She also takes 
gentle pride in the fact that one of her 
great-grandfathers fought in the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution and left a powder horn 
with the inscription: 

Hezekiah King. 

Ticonderoga. Feb. 24th 7777 

Steal not this horn for fear of shame 

For on it is the owner’s name. 

Grandma's earliest artistic effort was 
painting paper dolls (with her mother’s 
bluing for the eyes and grape juice for 
the lips) and making dresses for them of 
colored paper. One winter her father was 



Koiti Ruohomoo—Stock Star 

Grandma Moses at Work 

Commemoration, celebration and thanks for the blessings of many years. 
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ill and passed the time painting a land¬ 
scape around the walls of a room. Little 
Anna Mary “got into” the paints. She re¬ 
members making “some ‘very pretty lamb- 
scapes.' as my brothers said I called 
them," on scraps of slate, wood and glass. 
“Father would say, ‘Oh, not so bad.’ 
But Mother was more practical, thought 
that I could spend my time other ways.” 

Among the “other ways” were ordi¬ 
nary household chores, plus candlemak¬ 
ing, soapmaking and dressmaking. “Lit¬ 
tle girls did not go to school much in 
winter,” Grandma recalls, “owing to the 
cold and not warm enough clothing.” 
Therefore she got only “through the Sixth 

The cold did not stop the children’s 
play. Remembering those days in her au¬ 
tobiography,* she exulted: “Wintertime! 
When zero stands at 25 or 30, when we 
cannot deny the pleasure of skating till 
we have bumped heads, and bleedy noses, 
and the ice is like glass. Oh what joy and 
pleasure as we get together, to go for the 
Christmas tree, what air castles we build 
as we slide down the hill, who can rebuild 
what we see on that Christmas tree. Oh. 
those days of childhood!” 

To the Ridgepole. Even in those days, 
playing with her brothers. Grandma made 
a habit of excelling. “If they'd climb up 
a tree.” she says, “I’d climb higher. They 
weren't goin’ to outdo me. If they'd 
climb to the eaves of a house. I'd climb 
to the ridgepole.” 

Grandma’s childhood was brief. “When 
twelve years of age,” she recalls. “I left 
home to earn my own living as what then 
was called a hired girl. This was a grand 
education for me. in cooking, house keep¬ 
ing. in moralizing and mingling with the 
outside world.” After 15 years of this ed¬ 
ucation she met and married a farmhand 
named Thomas Salmon Moses. She re¬ 
members, with the certainty of true love, 
that he was “a wonderful man. much 
better than I am.” 

In her autobiography. Grandma gives a 
memorable description of her wedding out¬ 
fit: "A going-away costume of a very dark 
green dress, and jacket the same, a hat, 
the same, trimmed with a pink feather. 
The first thing I had on was a chemise, 
then my corsets, a corset waist, a pair of 
pantsies. a little flannel skirt, the bustle, 
a white skirt, then the dress. The dress was 
made with a skirt lining and wigging 
stitched on up to the knees, and the dress 
cloth went over that, a long skirt reaching 
to the floor. Then an over-skirt over that, 
that reached the floor and was tucked up 
on the sides and the top. Long stockings, 
black, and high-buttoned shoes . . . Then 
I had a stiff high collar and white linen 
cuffs. My dress was all braided in the 
front, and the long jacket I wore, that was 
also braided. We bought the braid in pat¬ 
terns. My gloves were tan-colored, doe 
skin, they called them. And then, the ring.” 

Some Sit Down. “I believed when we 
started out,” says Grandma, “that we 
were a team and I had to do as much as 

» Grandma Moses . My Li / c’s History (Harper 
& Bros.. $3.50). 


my husband did, not like some girls, they 
sit down, and then somebody has to throw 
sugar at them.” 

With $600 in savings, the young couple 
traveled south and rented a farm in the 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. In that 
valley. Grandma bore ten children and 
raised the five that survived birth. There, 
too, she supplemented the family income 
by making butter and potato chips (a 
novelty in those times) for sale to the 
neighbors. 

After 18 years in the South, the Moses 
family moved north again to Eagle Bridge, 
X.Y. and began a dairy farm there. The 
children grew up and married. In 1927 
Grandma's husband died. 

Two of her sons had started nearby 
farms of their own: Grandma's youngest 
stayed on with her. The grandchildren, 
and then great-grandchildren, gave her 
increasing pleasure. She occupied herself 



Anna Mary 5 on Her Wedding Day 
He was a wonderful man. 


with making worsted pictures (of yarn 
drawn through netting) until arthritis 
made handling the needle too difficult. 

Says Grandma: “I used to wrap my 
hands up in scarves and lay them on a 
chair beside the bed. at night. I couldn't 
sleep on account of the aching, just like a 
toothache. Then, one night I got desperate, 
so I got up and hunted the doctor book, 
the ‘Family Adviser, Philosophy of Dis¬ 
eases.’ The best recipe was:3 cups of sweet 
milk every day, and from 3 to 5 drops of 
turpentine in it. I took it for about three 
months, and all of a sudden there were no 
pains any more, but the hardness of the 
joints stayed.” 

"Shake, Shake, Shake." It was Grand¬ 
ma’s sister Celestia who first suggested 
that painting might be fun for her. Grand¬ 
ma tried, and found it was. “I painted for 
pleasure, to keep busy and to pass the 
time away,” she recalls, "but I thought no 
more of it than of doing fancy work." 

When Grandma was finally )>crsuaded 


to send some of her pictures to a country 
fair, along with canned fruits and jam, her 
preserves won prizes but her paintings at¬ 
tracted little attention. Not long after, 
however, a drugstore in the nearby town 
of Hoosick Falls, N.Y. put some of her 
pictures in the window. There they were 
spotted by a Manhattan collector named 
Louis Caldor. He bought them all and be¬ 
gan trying to interest New York art deal¬ 
ers in Grandma's work. Finally he tried 
the newly opened Galerie St. Etienne, 
run by a solemn Viennese expatriate 
named Otto Kallir. who fell hard for the 
pictures. Dealer Kallir put Grandma under 
contract, and her first big show, in 1940. 
lit the match to a bonfire of public en¬ 
thusiasm which has been crackling bright- 

Grandma's next show was held at Gim- 
bels department store, which invited her 
down for the opening. Grandma had not 
been in Manhattan for years; she later 
described her visit: “Oh, it was shake 
hands, shake, shake, shake—and I wouldn't 
even know the people now. My, my, it was 
rush here, rush there, rush every other 
place—but I suppose I shouldn't say that 
because those people did go to so much 
bother to make my visit pleasant.” A 
sizable audience gathered at Gimbels to 
hear Grandma talk about painting. In¬ 
stead. she told them in detail how she 
made preserves, and concluded her talk 
by opening her handbag and showing a 
few samples. No one could possibly have 
invented an old lady more refreshing to 
a jaded urban public. 

Doctor Without Cap. In the past dozen 
years, honors have been heaped upon 
Grandma Moses. Russell Sage College 
made her an honorary doctor of humane 
letters (“Only they didn't let me keep the 
cap" 1. She has been given the keys to the 
city of Albany. President Truman once pre¬ 
sented her with an award <"I talked with 
him. and I could not think but that 
he was one of my own boys”). General 
Eisenhower sent her a card from Europe 
reading: “For Grandma Moses, a real 
artist, from a rank amateur.” 

Professional critics have praised her 
just as warmly. Oddly enough. U.S. critics 
were, and still are. inclined to temper 
their praise with a touch of condescension. 
They note her obvious limitations of 
draftsmanship and range, and only then 
admit her ability to evoke atmosphere 
and create lively scenes. But the European 
reaction has been full-out. A Zurich critic 
speaks of her “magic spontaneity . . . 
completely unsentimental, and as un¬ 
touched as nature herself... a phenom¬ 
enon of our times.” Paris’ Arts votes 
“thanks to Grandma Moses for the happi¬ 
ness she shows us.” Vienna-born Otto 
Kallir flatly insists that Grandma is “one 
of the very great painters in America to¬ 
day.” In his opinion she outranks even 
Henri Rousseau, the Paris customs inspec¬ 
tor who was the first modem “primitive" 
painter to be revered by connoisseurs. 

Realism Without Exactitude. Ever 
since Rousseau’s sophisticated friends— 
Picasso. Braque & Co.—began promoting 
him at the turn of the century, primitive 
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Grandma & Family 
General Eisenhower sent a card. 


art has been a subject of controversy. In 
the first place, few can agree on just what 
the word is meant to cover. Two things 
it always stands for are an untrained hand 
and a childlike eye. Primitives are would- 
be realists whose charm depends on their 
very inability to paint photographically 
accurate pictures. Most of them have 
trouble with figures (as does Grandma) 
and make a habit of cluttering their can¬ 
vases with niggling details (as Grandma 
does not). Very few have Grandma’s lu¬ 
minosity of color, and almost none can 
match her in creating an illusion of 
deep space. 

Because of these qualities, Kallir be¬ 
lieves that the word primitive does not ap¬ 
ply to her. He urges “natural” as a sub¬ 
stitute. Expert Sidney Janis (to whom 
she dedicated the painting on page 40) 
thinks “self-taught" a better word. Grand¬ 
ma herself is not worried about such in¬ 
tellectual distinctions. Grandma simply 
aims to please. 

“As for publicity," says Grandma, “that 
I'm too old to care for now.” The present- 
day realities of life amidst her family are 
still what matter most to her. Some 30- 
odd descendants and in-laws live nearby, 
and her eldest daughter, Winona, shares 
Grandma's house. The low, efficient. L- 
shaped structure—with picture windows, 
false shutters, garage and freezer—was 
put up for her by Grandma's son Forrest 
and two grandsons. They took the plan 
from a magazine illustration and finished 
building it two years ago. 

Secluded Sunshine. At 93, Grandma 
still “makes a batch” of three or four 
pictures almost every week. She paints 
each day until she begins to tire: “Then I 
leave it to do something else; when my 
hand gets tired, it isn't so stiddy.” Some¬ 
times Grandma turns to television, 
“though it’s gettin’ to be monotonous,” 


or more likely just chats with Winona. 
Grandma's hearing is perfect, and she 
says, "I love the gossip." Now & then she 
entertains her neighboring great-grand¬ 
children who “come troopin' acrost the 
field, lookin' like Coxey's Army." 

For breakfast and lunch she has coffee 
and oatmeal, “with lots of sugar—that’s 
for vitality." Her dinners arc hearty. 
“Good catin’s and good kcepin's” is 
Grandma's recipe for health. At 10 o'clock 
Grandma is ready for bed: “The minute 
my head hits the pillow I’m dead to the 
world.” She sleeps on an old feather tick 
under an electric blanket. 

For her years. Grandma is in fabulously 
good fettle, though she does complain 
that her feet “get clumpy” when she 
walks. A neighboring doctor drops by 
twice a week just to keep tabs on her. 
When people tease her about his being a 
beau. Grandma points out that “he’s 
15 years younger than me." The doctor 
is round in the middle, and. says Grand¬ 
ma, “he wouldn't have such a pot on him 
if he'd just lay down on the floor and roll 
over like he did when he was three years 
old and I first knew him." 

Grandma’s great and utterly unexpect¬ 
ed fame, coming at the close of such a 
long, useful life, pleases her mainly for 
the personal contacts it brings her, and 
bothers her only because it brings too 
many. A “Do Not Disturb” sign from a 
hotel room hangs outside her front door 
to ward off the thousands of tourists who 
besiege her sunny old age. Yet those who 
get past that printed plea find that Grand¬ 
ma’s main interest, now as ever, is people. 
Recently a visitor asked the radiant little 
old lady of what she was proudest after 
ber 93 years of life and labor. The an¬ 
swer could not have been more Christian, 
or more grandmotherly: “I’ve helped 
some people." 
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Speed Run 

High above Muroc, Calif. last week, al¬ 
most 50 years to the day since the Wright 
Brothers twirled their first pusher pro¬ 
peller, the Air Force's Major Charles E. 
(“Chuck") Yeager, 30, attained the high¬ 
est known speed ever to be reached by 
pilot and plane. His rocket-powered air¬ 
craft (released from a B-rq bomber at 
30.000 ft. for the run): the experimental 
Bell X-iA. a new relative of the X-i, 
with which Chuck Yeager first cracked the 
sound barrier in level flight (Time, April 
18, 1949). His speed: more than 1,600 
m.p.h., 2J times the speed of sound. 

Early American 

In 1937 a University of New Mexico 
student chanced upon some provocative 
remains in a cave at Sandia. about 15 
miles outside Albuquerque. His anthro¬ 
pology professor. Frank Cummings Hib¬ 


ben. examined the cave and got pretty 
excited himself. On the cave's lowest lev¬ 
el, Hibben's party found fragments of the 
tusk of a Pleistocene mammoth, along 
with a few ancient flint spearheads. 

Hibben thought the remains had been 
left by an ancient human hunter, who 
had dragged the beast's carcass into the 
cave. He christened him Sandia Man. He 
estimated that Sandia Man was of an 
even earlier generation than the 10,000- 
year-old Folsom Man. whose traces were 
first found in Folsom. N.Mex. in 1925— 
and, later, on a higher level of Sandia 
Cave. But other scientists treated the 
findings with skepticism. There was no 
proof, they said, that Folsom Man had 
any ancestors on the American continent. 

Last week Hibben got some strong 
support. At his request. University of 
Michigan scientists had put the tusk frag¬ 
ments through their new radioactive car¬ 
bon dating apparatus. This machinery, 
with the help of a Geiger counter, sam¬ 
ples the amount of Carbon 14 in the 
tested material, assessing its age by the 
number of counts it makes. Their find¬ 


ings : the tusk is 20.000 years old. By im¬ 
plication. so is Sandia Man. 

This is twice as old as the proved age 
of his next-door neighbor, the primitive 
man from Folsom. Said Anthropologist 
Hibben: “This is not geological guess¬ 
work. It’s an exact, mathematical method 
of dating. A great many skeptics did not 
believe man existed in the New World 
prior to 10,000 years ago. We now have 
incontrovertible proof.” 

Nature in New York 

Manhattan Island is a veritable para¬ 
dise for psychiatrists, phrenologists and 
social anthropologists, but serious stu¬ 
dents of nature usually ignore it. Natu¬ 
ralist William Beebe. 76. a native New 
Yorker, is an exception. Beebe, longtime 
director of tropical research at the New 
York Zoological Society, has had his 
share of far-ranging expeditions, from 
field trips up into the Himalayas to de¬ 


scents half a mile below sea level in his 
bathysphere. But he has also filled many 
a notebook with material found in his 
own back streets. His newest book. Un¬ 
seen Life of New York (Duell-Little; 
$4), is a once-over-lightly of the natural 
life that peeks out around, above and be¬ 
low Manhattan's skyscrapers. 

Bronx Mink. Author Beebe admits 
that the concrete sidewalks and smog- 
filled air have done more damage to New 
York’s bird and animal population than 
organized battalions of hunters.* Only 
five or six kinds of birds now nest in 
Manhattan's Central Park, which 50 years 
ago harbored 60 different species. But 
there remain, within the city and its en¬ 
virons, 52 species of amphibians and rep¬ 
tiles, and 13,000 varieties of insects. There 
are 260 varieties of fish in neighboring 
municipal waters above the 25-fathom 
mark. Once, from a boat anchored due 
southeast of the Statue of Liberty, Beebe 


duck's'within "nIw \vk $ Cily limits"' 



Among the skyscrapers, a mastodon's tusk. 


hauled up 55 species of “deep-sea, drag- , 
on-like beings." 

On another occasion, Beebe trapped 
eleven “magnificent mink" in The Bronx, 
on the 262 roped-off acres of the Zoologi¬ 
cal Society’s Bronx Zoo. and had the sat¬ 
isfaction of taking the skins to a down¬ 
town fur trader for manufacture into a 
fur piece. At different spots in the city, he 
has found all twelve of the great divi¬ 
sions of earthly life, including sponges, 
starfish, innumerable kinds of worms and 
the one-celled protozoa that stand at the 
beginnings of animal existence. Taking 
the air one night on his roof on West 67th 
Street, he saw a brace of wild black ducks 
tear past him on their way from Long 
Island to 4 safer place up the Hudson. 

His most spectacular bird-watching tour 
was a night spent in the torch of the 
Statue of Liberty (by special permission 
of the city authorities). “Every few sec¬ 
onds,” writes Beebe, “the sound of bird 
voices came from overhead; the peet- 
sweet of a sandpiper, the croak of per¬ 
haps a green heron, the thin notes of 
warblers . .After a night fog increased, 
birds began to dash against the statue, 
blinded by its light. The next morning, 
Beebe and a companion counted the bod¬ 
ies of 271. 

Manhattan Grubber. As a naturalist 
with an educated imagination, Beebe finds 
himself constantly running into evidences 
of New York's glacial-age past. Where 
other sidewalk superintendents see only 
the ponderous antics of the power shovel, 
Beebe mentally catalogues the two-billion- 
year-old rocks of a new skyscraper’s foun¬ 
dation. The city has also had its share of 
more individualized fossil remains: the 
tooth of a 500,000-year-old horse dug up 
near Ft. Schuyler in The Bronx, the tusk 
of a mastodon uncovered during the cut¬ 
ting of the Harlem River Ship Canal. 
New York's oldest known inhabitant, says 
Beebe. (and probably its first Jersey com¬ 
muter )was a crocodile-like creature called 
the phytosaur, whose bones were found 
just across the Hudson River, on the 
Palisades. Its specific name: Rutiodon 
manhattanensis. freely translated as the 
Manhattan Grubber. Its estimated age: 
200 million years. 

On off-days from his work at the zoo, 
Beebe spends his time collecting eels' eggs, 
birds’ eggs or minute bits of protoplasm. 
He recommends the practice to other 
New Yorkers who are curious about how 
life around them can develop. For those 
of more speculative mind, he offers a 
prophecy of New York's ultimate cfface- 
ment when, thousands of years from now, 
the fifth glacial period begins its inevita¬ 
ble course. 

Says Naturalist Beebe: “At last the 
enormous, pale green ice front of cliff, a 
half or a full mile in height, crunches and 
grinds its way . . . The houses, everything, 
crumble like clusters of twigs and pebbles. 
Last of all. if there could be any human 
eye to see. the age-old . . . stone itself is 
stirred, pushed from its bed. and like a 
great snowball, rolls slowly southward in 
the forefront of the glacier. 

“Another ice age is on its way!” 
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Direct from the President 

Ever since presidential press confer¬ 
ences were put on a regular basis by 
Woodrow Wilson, reporters have been 
hampered by some form of restriction 
preventing them from quoting the Presi¬ 
dent directly. There was good reason for 
the precaution. It helped protect the 
President from slips of the tongue that 
might later embarrass him or the U.S. 
During the Roosevelt Administration, a 
standard rule was put into effect that was 
followed for more than 20 years: news¬ 
men may paraphrase what the President 
says, but may not quote him directly. 
Last week the rule was changed. Press Sec¬ 
retary James C. Hagerty announced that 
all of last week’s conference (see National 
Affairs ) could be broadcast from the offi¬ 
cial tape recording. The ruling meant re¬ 
porters could quote Ike directly in stories. 

Hagerty. who in the past has occasion¬ 
ally given permission for brief portions of 
the press conference to be quoted directly, 
made it clear that not every press confer¬ 
ence would be treated that way in the fu¬ 
ture. But "from lime to time.” he said, 
such permission would be granted. In prac¬ 
tice. Hagerty will presumably decide after 
every conference whether direct quotation 
is advisable. This may create problems for 
wire services and papers that have already 
put out stories paraphrasing the Presi¬ 
dent. They will have to revise their sto¬ 
ries into direct quotes if Hagerty decides 
to allow broadcasts of the conference. But 
Hagerty. who is convinced the Adminis¬ 
tration should make better use of radio 
and TV. is likely to give permission often. 

Many newsmen, especially those work¬ 
ing for radio and TV. hailed the new ruling 
as a step in the direction of bringing the 
President in closer touch with the people, 
hoped that soon the conferences could be 
filmed for TV. But others deplored it as 
a move toward nullifying the value of 
the press conference by turning it into a 
show. Said the New York Times: “The 
widest dissemination of news is all to the 
good. | But] there is the danger that the 
participants will become mere actors in a 
gigantic show, and that goes both for 
newspapermen who ask the questions and 
the President who answers them.” 

Place at the Top 

It is no secret in magazine publishing 
that Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. (Col¬ 
lier’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion) is in trouble. Once one of 
the most successful magazine publishers in 
the U.S., the company slipped from net 
earnings of $6,500,000 in 1946 to a mere 
$76,000 in 1953. lowest earnings of any 
major U.S. publishing company. This year 
'Crowell-Collier, with all its magazines los¬ 
ing money and only its book department 
in the black, will have the worst year in 
the company's history. Estimated 1953 
losses: between $3,000,000 and $4,000,- 
oco. Five months ago. as the first step in 
a radical recovery program, the company 


He hopes to turn oround. 
changed over its biggest troublemaker. 
Collier’s, from a weekly into a biweekly 
(Time. May 181. thereby headed off com¬ 
pany losses that might have reached $12 
million by year’s end. 

This week Crowell-Collier took the sec¬ 
ond big step in its recovery program. Into 
the president's chair went Paul Smith. 
45. to replace Clarence Stouch. 62. who 
is stepping up to chairman of the board. 
New President Smith came to Crowell- 
Collier as a vice president eight months 
ago from San Francisco, where he had 


bossed the Chronicle for 17 years. At $40,- 
ooo-plus a year. Smith was given the as¬ 
signment of roaming the company to see 
where it needed his journalistic talents 
until Crowell-Collier finally decided that 
the best place for him was at the top. 
Smith, a congenital optimist, once known 
as the “wonder boy of U.S. journalism.” 
is not a bit fazed by taking over the presi¬ 
dency of Crowell-Collier. He thinks Col¬ 
lier’s change-over to a biweekly can bring 
it into the black again by the end of 1954, 
sees signs that the other magazines are 
also turning a comer. Says he: "I think 
we have going on what may be one of 
the great turn-arounds in publishing his¬ 
tory. If that happens, I may be able to 
hold on to my job.” 

Columnist at the Table 

For a sensitive approach to food 

This writer is the smartest 

For Clementine’s not merely good 

She’s both gourmet and artist. 

Such outbursts of approval as this one 
in the letters column of the New York 
Herald Tribune last week are not at all 
unusual for the Trib’s Food Editor Clem¬ 
entine Paddleford. Her daily Trib columns 
and Sunday column in This Week (circ. 
10.638.00) have brought in thousands of 
letters (one-third of them from men), and 
made her the best-known food editor in 
the U.S. “Nobody writes about food,” 
says Claudius Philippe, food boss of Man¬ 
hattan’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, “with 
more enthusiasm and literary quality.” 

In her column, a new dish is seldom 
simply “good”; instead, when it was put 
before her. “a happy little moan escaped 
the lips.” She can embellish even the 
fluffiest souffle with her brandied prose: 
“It came perfumed of the hot sugared 
fruit and toned with the magic of some 
liqueur . . . The waiter’s spoon dipped in. 
and the souffle responded with a raptur¬ 
ous, half-hushed sigh as it settled softly 
to melt and vanish in a moment like 
smoke or a dream.” 

Apple Perfume. Sampling souffles in 
fancy restaurants (where she pays her 
own way) is only part of Clem's work. 
She spends long hours in food markets, 
has been to maple-sugar-on-snow parties 
in New England, road-tested barbecue 
stands in Texas, gone sardine fishing off 
the coast of Maine, reported Danish mar¬ 
kets. shopped Les Halles in Paris, donned 
a sou'wester at 3:30 a.m. to see how 
mackerel arc caught off Long Island. She 
sometimes ladles out such unembellished 
advice as “remember lamb breast and 
shank today" or “snap beans are a vegeta¬ 
ble buy,” and always provides basic food 
facts on price, quality, recipes and tastes 
for everyone from the meat-and-potato 
man to the high-living gourmet. But 
mushrooms are not just mushrooms in her 
column, they are likely to be “pixie um¬ 
brellas” or the “elf of plants,” and she 
discovers apples “with flesh so fragrant 
. . . they can perfume a dining room.” 

Columnist Paddleford. who can smell a 
food story behind any big news, toured 
England at coronation time (“Fluids are 
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Feed your dog like this 

Dash-fed champion! 

Champion Ernharkenburg's Stormson, han¬ 
dled by Nate Levine, is kept in superb condi¬ 
tion with the help of Dash. Your dog, too, 
deserves Dash, it*s fortified with liver to help 
him look and feel his best. 



with LIVER! 


CONTAINS CHLOROPHYLLIN — Slops Doggy Odors 


hissing, greases are sputtering . . . foods 
are en masse, the raw and the cooked 
awaiting the administering hands of the 
experts" i. traveled to Fulton. Mo. in 1946 
to hear Churchill's famous Iron Curtain 
speech (where she interviewed a grocer 
who said that there were so many dinners 
given in honor of the event that he sold 
"enough parsley to decorate the gymna¬ 
sium" 1. One New Year’s Day. she appro¬ 
priately headed a column "Some Morning- 
After Cures" (samples, twelve dashes of 
Angostura bitters in a glass of soda, a 
whisky sour, stay in bed and drink the 
juice from canned tomatoes, or—for a real 
bad hangover—an extra-dry Martini). 

Wiggle in the Tail. Born on a farm in 
Kansas, she majored in journalism at 
Kansas State College, worked as a staffer 
on Farm <5• Fireside before going to the 
Trib 17 years ago. Ever since. Columnist 
Paddlcford has been writing for the Trib 
six times a week, has never missed a work¬ 
ing day. and now makes around $30,000 
a year. Her hard-working day starts every 
morning at 5:30 a.m. when she makes out 
a daily schedule for herself, often begin¬ 
ning with an early-morning stop at the 
food markets. At her East Side Manhat¬ 
tan apartment (where the maid does al¬ 
most all the cooking), she stocks 3.000 
cookbooks, keeps ten filing cabinets full 
of notes ("If I'm writing on blueberries. 
I look into my file. Robert Frost. If I 
want to quote. I can quote"), is now 
working to complete a book of her own 
titled How America Eats. Clementine 
knows the subject well because she often 
jumps around the country, poking into 
other people's kitchens, writing about 
everyone from a sausage stuffer to the late 
Mrs. Henry Ford fin an article on her 
“Model T cookies" 1. Her office at the 
Trib, next door to the testing kitchen, is 
stuffed with all kinds of sample foods 
from German wild boar roast, smoked 
shrimp paste and bite-size saltlcss matzoth 
to dehydrated soups and lobster royal 
("cooked with a wiggle in its tail”). 

She scrawls her column in longhand 
that only her secretary can read, usually 
rewrites her This Week column five or six 
times. Clem speaks in a hoarse whisper as 
a result of an operation in which part of 
her larynx and vocal cords were removed 
20 years ago (it took her a year to learn to 
talk again). In her summer home in Red¬ 
ding. Conn., she likes to cook in the open 
fireplace over the coals. "I think I cook 
a nice meal." she says modestly, prefers 
simple curries, baked beans and brown 
bread, spaghetti. One night a week at New 
York University, she studies aerial naviga¬ 
tion. has soloed an Aeronca but has still to 
get her pilot's license. On the ground, in 
the kitchens of the U.S., she has no trou¬ 
ble finding her way around. “American 
tastes.” says Clem, "are moving toward 
greater simplicity. Now one really good 
dish plus a good vegetable and a salad 
makes a dinner. Salads have come into 
great popularity—there's hardly a meal 
without them." To make a salad is simple. 
Take a radish, not just an ordinary radish 
"but a tiny radish of the passionate scar¬ 
let. tipped modestly in white . . 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Gordon Evans Dean. 47. 
who retired last June after almost three 
years as chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission to become an executive of 
Lehman Bros.. Manhattan investment 
bankers; and Mary Benton Gore. 33, 
daughter of a Washington real estate man 
and cousin of Tennessee's Senator Albert 
Gore; he for the second time fhis first 
marriage ended in divorce in September ), 
she for the first; in Potomac. Md. 

Died. Rebecca ("Becky") Buhay. 57. 
one of the founders of Canada's Workers' 
(Communist) Party in 1922: of cancer; 
in Toronto. When the government tem¬ 
porarily outlawed the party in 1940 for 
opposing the war effort. Becky Buhay 
went underground, and in 1943 emerged 
to help reorganize 18.000 Canadian Com¬ 
munists under a new alias: the Labor- 
Progressive Party (current membership: 


Died. Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, 57. 
Pulitzer Prizewinning novelist of back- 
woods Florida (The Yearling, Golden Ap¬ 
ples): of a cerebral hemorrhage: in St. 
Augustine. Fla. For ten years, hopeful 
Author Rawlings worked on newspapers, 
potboiled syndicated verse, wrote (but 
seldom sold) short stories. In 1928 she 
settled in Florida's remote swamp coun¬ 
try. three years later won a Scribner’s 
novelette contest, turned out two popular 
novels before The Yearling (193S i won 
her fame and a fortune in royalties. In 
1942 she accurately recorded the manners 
& morals of her adopted neighbors ( Cross 
Creek V when death came was hard at 
work on a biography of Virginia Novelist 
Ellen Glasgow. 

Died. Edward Grant (“Ed'") Barrow. 
85. longtime business manager (1920-39') 
and president (1939-45 1 of baseball's pen¬ 
nant-winning New York Yankees; of can¬ 
cer: in Port Chester. N.Y. Barred from a 
career as a pitcher after he strained his 
arm. he tried running a hotel, selling hot 
dogs in ballparks, peddling soap, before 
he went back to baseball. As manager of 
the Boston Red Sox (19191. he converted 
Southpaw Pitcher Babe Ruth into an out¬ 
fielder to give him more turns at bat, and 
(with Ruth i moved to New York. By 
deals, trades and good scouting. Ed Bar- 
row provided the Yankees with a constant 
flow of fresh talent (e.g., Waite Hoyt. 
Charley Keller. Joe DiMaggio 1. built 
teams that won 14 pennants, ten world 
championships during his 25-ycar reign. 

Died. Dr. Robert Andrews Millikan. 
85. Nobel Prizewinning physicist (1923). 
longtime head of California Institute of 
Technology (1921-46); in San Marino. 
Calif. Physicist Millikan isolated the elec¬ 
tron and measured its charge (for which 
he got the Nobel Prize), investigated the 
character and origin of cosmic rays. Deep¬ 
ly religious, he never doubted that “the 
Creator is still on the job.” 
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J Hercules® explosives arc used by geophysical crews to locate potential oil 
deposits. Hercules also makes cellulose and rosin derivatives that serve the 
petroleum industry in several ways—as in oil well drilling muds, corrosion 
inhibitors, and as additives in secondary recovery operations. 


HOW HERCULES HELPS... 


Livestock sprays made with Hercules Thanite® offer 
quick knockdown and high kill of houseflies, horn flies, 
stable flies. Thanite also fortifies household and aerosol 
formulations. Another Hercules toxicant—toxaphene— 
is widely used in agricultural insecticides. 


Lotions for tender baby skins benefit from ^ 
Hercules research in cellulose. Hercules r 
cellulose gum—a water-soluble colloid— 
serves as an emollient, thickener, and 
suspending agent in lotions of many types. 

It s also found in toothpastes, face creams, 
and pharmaceuticals. 


* 

KL llcn iilc' Im-inr-- tn.l.n helps 

/'I almost everyone’s business. It 
embraces the production of synthetic 
resins, cellulose products, chemical cot¬ 
ton, terpene chemicals, rosin and rosin 
derivatives, chlorinated products, and 
many other chemical processing mate¬ 
rials—as well as explosives. Through 
close cooperative research with its cus¬ 
tomers, Hercules has helped improve the 
processing or performance of many in¬ 
dustrial and consumer products. If you 
are a manufacturer, we welcome the op¬ 
portunity to work with you. 


HERCULES 



HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 933 Market Street, WUmington 99 , Del. 

Sales Offices in Principal Cities g«-i3 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 

Trouble in Detroit 

The gloom that has encompassed auto 
dealers around the country for several 
months settled in Detroit last week. This 
time it was not just the independents who 
were being hurt. Chrysler Corp.. hard hit 
by the slow cleanup sale of its 1953 cars, 
laid off some 9.200 workers. Nash has al¬ 
ready announced an eight-day shutdown 
to help dealers trim inventories: ,Stude- 
baker is shut down until early next 
month; Hudson and Packard cut their 
work forces. Still unaffected are General 
Motors and Ford Motor Co., both of 
which are planning higher output of their 
cars in the first quarter of 1954 than in 
the same period of 1953. The Ford-Chev- 
rolet race for supremacy appeared to be 
starting its second lap. and Buick. plan¬ 
ning a 10% increase, was gunning for 
Plymouth’s third position. 

What worried automakers most was the 
fact that price-shaved 1953 cars were 
competing with new models on many 
showroom floors. Two months after the 
1954 Dodges came out. dealers still had 
new 1953 Dodges on hand. Total number 
of unsold new cars in dealers' hands on 
Nov. 20 was 559.000, highest in history 
for that time of year. Unless most of 
those are sold, the auto industry will fall 
short of its expected sale of 6,000,000 
cars in 1953; even worse, it might slow 
down sales of 1954 models next year. 

Back to Work 

The United Auto Workers (C.I.O.) sent 
its strikers back to work at North Ameri¬ 
can Aviation. Inc. last week with the bit¬ 
ter taste of defeat in their mouths. The 
union had little choice but to accept what 
was essentially North American's original 
contract offer. About 48% of the 33.000 
employees had gone back to work volun¬ 
tarily. and the strike was a failure. More 
than too planes had come off the lines 
during the 53-day strike, and the com¬ 
pany was in good enough financial posi¬ 
tion to boost its stock dividend to $1 v. 
75<* in 1952's corresponding period. 

Under North American's terms, the 
U.A.W. gets a flat 4 % pay boost < averag¬ 
ing 8* 1 an hour), plus some fringe bene¬ 
fits. (Douglas and Lockheed had made 
slightly smaller wage settlements with the 
A.F.L. International Association of Ma¬ 
chinists since the strike started.) But be¬ 
yond that, the union had little to cheer 
about. North American's workers had lost 
$16.3 million in paychecks during the 
strike, an average of $675 a man. 

Strike Leader Paul Schrade, president 
of Local 887, put the blame for the 
U.A.W.'s defeat on the Government's 
strict “hands-off" policy. Actually, the Ad¬ 
ministration's policy was nothing more 
than a return to the old idea of collective 
bargaining in which labor and manage¬ 
ment are left to work out their problems 
without meddling by Government. 
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CORPORATIONS 

5 Billion Time Signals 

Arde Bulova. whose company sells 
more jeweled watches than any other in 
the U.S.. was wound up like a mainspring. 
It was the middle of his busiest season. 
And the Justice Department, looking into 
the American watch industry's dealings 
with the Swiss cartel, had made what he 
thought was an unreasonable request. It 
had asked Bulova, along with other U.S. 
watch companies, to turn over hundreds 
of documents concerning their business, 
and had set a deadline for last week. Said 
Arde Bulova: “I wanted to answer them 
very briefly and simply: ‘Don't bother 


me.' But our attorneys told me we had 
to comply with the subpoena.” 

Bulova Watch Co. makes no secret of 
the fact that it docs business with a car¬ 
tel. Like other U.S. watchmakers who im¬ 
port Swiss movements, it has to; the 
Swiss passed a law in 1951 cartelizing 
their entire watch industry. Since 86% of 
all jewel movements sold in this country 
come from Switzerland (about 70% of 
Bulova's do ). virtually every U.S. maker 
deals with the cartel. In doing so. the in¬ 
dustry knuckles under to a tightly closed 
shop. The Swiss dictate how much watches 
are to be sold for. where they may be 
sold, and how many a manufacturer may 
have. Furthermore, they limit the use of 
watchmaking machinery bought in Swit¬ 
zerland—if a watchmaker is lucky enough 
to be permitted to buy it. 

One reason why nobody has ever bro¬ 
ken the cartel is that nobody has been 
able to compete with the Swiss in price. 
The cartel puts a tag of $4 on a 17-jewel 
movement; the U.S. tariff adds another 


$2.10. To make a 17-jewel movement in 
the U.S. costs $10.50. Higher duties nar¬ 
row the price spread for 21-jewel move¬ 
ments. Therefore Bulova. biggest of the 
importers, has been forced into making 
only 21-jewel movements in the U.S. Al¬ 
though Bulova is the biggest U.S. manu¬ 
facturer of jeweled watches, its produc¬ 
tion. along with the rest of the U.S. in¬ 
dustry. has been dropping in the face of 
tough Swiss competition. Bulova now 
turns out almost a third of the estimated 
1.700.000 jewel movements produced in 
the U.S., as well as watch casings for all 
the movements it imports. 

Unceasing Repetition. Arde Bulova 
has worked out his own method of doing 
business with the cartel with one hand, 
and competing with it with the other. In 
Switzerland, where his company has a 
plant, he had to join the cartel; in the 
U.S., he has kept on top in a business 
noted for freewheeling competition. 

Bulova started in the watch business in 
the Manhattan jewelry shop run by his 
father, an immigrant who learned the 
watchmaking craft in Czechoslovakia. 
Later, while the Swiss still depended 
mostly on handwork. Bulova expanded 
mass-production methods in the U.S., in¬ 
troduced more standard and interchange¬ 
able parts. These innovations, plus agres- 
sive advertising and sales promotion, mas¬ 
terminded by President John H. Ballard 
(Bulova is board chairman 1, were mainly 
responsible for lifting Bulova into its 
leading position among U.S. watchmakers. 

Back in 1927. when radio was still 
young. Ballard began buying radio spot 
announcements, made the name Bulova 
synonymous with watches by dinning 
"Bulova Watch Time” into American ears 
an estimated 5 billion times in 26 years. 
Bulova's sales have climbed from about 
$4,700,000 in 1927 to more than S60 mil¬ 
lion in the last fiscal year (ending March 
31 ). when the net profit was $2,684,648. 

Unobstructed View. The only execu¬ 
tive who has been with the firm longer 
than Ballard (who began as an office boy 
in 1909) is Bulova himself. A man of 
strong opinions, he likes to impress his 
own ideas on anyone who works with him. 
At his luxurious home in Stamford, 
Conn., he designed an outdoor swimming 
pool with a rollback dome, so that it 
could be enclosed and heated in the win¬ 
ter. When he became interested in helping 
wounded veterans, he went about it in his 
own way. He built a $1,000,000 school at 
Woodside. N.Y. to teach watchmaking; 
since many of the students were paraple¬ 
gics, he equipped the building with ramps 
and doors that opened by electric eyes. 
All graduates (435 to date ) are placed in 
jobs in their home towns, unless they 
choose to go into business for themselves. 

Sure of his likes, Bulova will occasion¬ 
ally admit that he is wrong. Because he 
admired the design of the Washington 
Federal Reserve Building, he used it as a 
small-scale model for his new $10 million 
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plant near New York City’s La Guardia 
Airport. The building's showpiece was a 
lobby designed like a planetarium, and at 
night, nearly 7,000 stars twinkled from its 
ceiling in a perfect replica of the North¬ 
ern Sky. But when Bulova saw it during 
the day. he thought it looked ugly, had it 
tom out and replaced with Plexiglas. 

Impossible Competition. By devising 
better methods and designing better ma¬ 
chines. Bulova has increased productive 
efficiency by a third since ig4i. During the 
war, Bulova's machines and skilled work¬ 
ers switched 100% to defense, turning out 
such intricate parts as timing devices and 
fuses. Now that electronics are beginning 
to replace clockwork mechanisms. Bulo- 
va’s research subsidiary, under General 
Omar Bradley, is moving into that field, 
while working to keep watchmaking skills 
alive. Bulova recently started operating a 
Government-built plant at Rolla. N. Dak., 
the only one in the U.S. to teach Chip¬ 
pewa Indians to make jewel bearings 
(synthetic sapphires t for watches and de¬ 
fense products. 

But Bulova knows that better machines 
alone are not enough to compete with the 
Swiss. Because watch parts are so minus¬ 
cule (25.000 tiny screws can fit into a 
thimble), watchmaking still requires 
skilled handwork. The women who do 
the job average about $70 a week, v. 
about $18 for similar work in Switzerland. 

For that reason. Bulova thinks the Jus¬ 
tice Department will come a cropper in 
its efforts against the Swiss cartel. Says 
he: “They can’t do anything about the 
situation. Sure, the Swiss watchmaking in¬ 
dustry is a cartel. But the Justice Depart¬ 
ment can only take steps where free 
competition in the U.S. is interfered with. 
There is no cartel here.” 

COMMODITIES 

Supports for Cotton 

Looking at their heavy surplus four 
months ago, U.S. wheat farmers voted to 
let the government set strict quotas on 
their 1954 crop (Time. Aug. 24). Last 
week it was the cotton farmer’s turn to 
vote on acceptance of quotas and 90% 
parity, or reject them and get only a 50% 
parity price prop. The result: a record 
94% vote for quotas and price props, well 
over the two-thirds needed. 

INDUSTRY 

The Color Gamble 

Out from Washington last week flashed 
the news that the TV industry has been 
waiting to hear. After several years of 
hearings, the Federal Communications 
Commission finally gave the go-ahead to 
the industry’s new compatible color-TV 
system (Time. Oct. 26). Within minutes 
of the FCC decision, the big networks 
were on the air with color programs: both 
NBC and CBS announced plans to start 
beaming regular programs soon. Among 


S IGNING of a "no-raiding” pact 
this week by the C.I.O. and the 
A.F.L. presidents does not necessari¬ 
ly mean union peace. C.I.O. chief¬ 
tains have agreed to sign on the con¬ 
dition that their opposite numbers in 
the A.F.L. sign also. In many cases 
this means Dave Beck and his big 
(1,000,000 members) Teamsters Un¬ 
ion. But Beck has no intention of 
signing in a hurry, may never sign. 

F IRST new offshore oil field to be 
tapped since the tidelands were 
turned over to the states has been 
found at Newport Beach, near Los 
Angeles. Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
and Monterey Oil Co. have brought 
in their first well in this field, 1,200 
ft. offshore and 4,445 ft. down, are 
pumping 250 barrels a day. 

F ROM now on stockholders will be 
able to trade on the New York 
Stock Exchange three more days a 
year. The Board of Governors has 
voted to stay open on Lincoln's 
Birthday, Columbus Day, and Armi¬ 
stice Day for the first time in decades. 


E H. Peavey & Co. of Minneapolis, 
a top U.S. grain-storage and flour 
firm, surprised the industry by adver¬ 
tising to buy control of a big pro¬ 
ducing company. In newspaper ads, 
Peavey announced that it would pay 
$36 a share (v. $20.12 '/ 2 market price) 
for 165,000 shares (about 70%) of the 
outstanding common stock of Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., fourth big¬ 
gest flour producer. If the deal goes 
through, Peavey will become the 
third largest U.S. flour firm, topped 
only by General Mills and Pillsbury 
Mills. 


B RITAIN’S English Electric Co. 

Ltd., designers and manufactur¬ 
ers of the twin-jet Canberra bomber 
being built under license in the U.S. 
by Glenn L. Martin Co., landed its 
second big U.S. hydroelectric con¬ 
tract in a year. The company, which 
previously won an order for trans¬ 
formers tor the Chief Joseph Dam in 
Washington, underbid four U.S. firms 
for two generators for the new Mc- 
Nary Dam on the Columbia River. 


the first: Amahl & the Night Visitors on 
Christmas Day, the Rose Bowl Parade 

The set manufacturers were less enthu¬ 
siastic. Though TV fans will be able to 
watch color programs in black & white on 
their current sets, it may be years before 
most Americans see color TV. 

Known Problems. The set-manufac¬ 
turing industry has been trying to bring 
color along as carefully as possible, and 
no one wants to rush into production 
without first testing the ground ahead. 
Three years ago. when FCC approved 
CBS’s whirling-disk system of color TV. 
the industry shied away because it was 
noncompatiblc. i.e., it couldn’t be seen on 
black & white sets. Manufacturers refused 
to make sets, and CBS was glad to drop 
the project when the Korean war put re¬ 


The bid: $3,651,476, some $600,000 
under that of the nearest U.S. com¬ 
petitor, General Electric. 

C ANADIAN-U.S. trade will prob¬ 
ably hit an alltime high this 
year with $4.3 billion worth of goods 
already exchanged in the first nine 
months of 1953. Exports to Canada 
are up $246 million (to $2.5 billion), 
imports up $104 million (to $1.8 bil¬ 
lion) over the same period in 1952. 

G UIDED missiles in the U.S. are 
ten years behind the rest of the 
world, says Lieut. General William 
E. Kepner, a World War II air com¬ 
mander and now executive vice pres¬ 
ident of Bell Aircraft Corp. “The de¬ 
signs for our guided-missile systems 
were on German drafting boards at 
least ten years ago. They have also 
been on Russian drafting boards. We 
are hurrying to catch up, and I hope 


G ENERAL Shoe Corp. of Nash¬ 
ville, Tenn., which sold $111 mil¬ 
lion worth of shoes last year, has en¬ 
tered the high-priced women’s field 
by buying Manhattan's $10 million 
I. Miller & Sons, Inc. The deal: an 
exchange of General Shoe stock for I. 
Miller stock. I. Miller will continue 
to operate as a separate company. 

P AN American World Airways 
will start regular tourist flights 
from the Midwest to Europe next 
year with biweekly service from Chi¬ 
cago and Detroit to London, weekly 
flights from the two cities to Co¬ 
penhagen, Stockholm, Hamburg. Pan 
American has had CAB permission 
for such flights for years, but only 
now thinks there is enough traffic to 
make regular service profitable. 

D EFENSE Secretary Charles E. 

Wilson has changed his mind 
about how much the armed forces 
can compete with private business. 
Though he recently said that it was 
all right for the services to process 
their own iron and steel scrap, he has 
issued a new directive telling them to 
stop all business activity that private 
firms can do just as well. 


strictions on color-set manufacture. The 
industry set up a National Television 
System Committee headed by General 
Electric Vice President Dr. Walter R. G. 
Baker, and put it to work finding a better 
system. The result is the current color 
system, which is built around an all- 
electronic tube and is fully compatible 
with black & white receivers. Further¬ 
more, the industry committee has set up 
a whole series of standards for compatible 
color. Thus, the door is wide open for any 
and all tubemakers to come in with new 
and better color tubes. 

Color TV in 1954 will be nothing more 
than a sample. Says Committee Chairman 
Baker: “It may be years before mass pro¬ 
duction is achieved.” Baker estimates the 
figure for 1954 at about 75,000 sets; some 
other TV experts say 150.000, but all 
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_ SOCIAL SECURITY. 

The Why of the Tax Increase 


O X Jan. i, the deduction for social 
security from pay envelopes will 
increase automatically from tJSJ to 
2% of the first $3,600 in wages—to be 
matched, as is now the case, by em¬ 
ployers. Whether this increase should 
be rescinded may be the first order of 
business before Congress. Since Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower has once asked Con¬ 
gress to freeze the rate at ii% until 
Jan. 1, 1953, he may do so again. 
• 

The main Republican argument for 
postponing the rise is political. (The 
boost, once scheduled to go into effect 
in 1943. was postponed after a fight 
led by the late Senator Arthur Yanden- 
berg .) Some Republican Congressmen 
argue that the 10% cut in income 
taxes on Jan. 1 will be more than off¬ 
set for workers in low tax brackets by 
the larger social-security payment. Ac¬ 
tually. this is a weak argument. At the 
new rate, unmarried workers will get 
less take-home pay only if their tax¬ 
able incomes are under $8oo a year: 
married couples without dependents 
only if their income is less than $1,500. 
and* families with two dependents if 
they make $3,000 or less. At most, the 
loss in take-home pay will be $13.50 a 
year. But some Congressmen are push¬ 
ing for the freeze anyway, thinking it 
good politics in an election year. 

This is questionable, especially since 
such an old hand as Dan Reed, chair¬ 
man of the powerful House Ways & 
Means Committee, is dead set against 
a freeze. He believes that if Americans 
want social security, they ought to pay 
for it. (The hike would also mean 
more revenue for the Government, and 
a smaller cash deficit next year.i Fur¬ 
thermore, unlike most taxes, those who 
will pay for the boost are solidly for it. 
Labor and employers, most of whose 
pension plans are tied to social-securi¬ 
ty payments, fear that unless social- 
security income is stepped up. benefits 
will suffer. While the social-security 
system is still young, the Government 
is piling up an annual surplus of in¬ 
come over benefit payments ($1.4 bil¬ 
lion last year alone), and has built up 
a trust fund of $18 billion. But by 
1957, at the present rate of contribu¬ 
tions. the fund will be paying out more 
than it takes in. 

• 

Thus those in favor of the hike 
argue that the Government will not be 
able to meet its obligations to the 4S 
million Americans now covered by so¬ 
cial security without more income for 
the fund. At the present ij9f rate of 
contributions, the trust fund will be 
exhausted by 196;. but at 2 cj it would 
last until some time after 1975. And 


if later scheduled increases (to 2$% 
in i960. 3 c 'c in 1965, and 3J% in 
19707 go through, the trust fund will 
exceed $65 billion by century's end. 

Another pressing reason for raising 
social-security contributions is that the 
Administration wants to expand bene¬ 
fits and extend old-age and survivors' 
insurance to 10.5 million Americans 
not now covered. The inclusion of 
6.500,000 would be mandatory under 
the Administration plan, including 
3,000.000 self-employed farmers, about 
the same number of farm and domes¬ 
tic workers, and 500.000 professional 
workers, such as doctors, dentists and 
lawyers. Clergymen and state and lo¬ 
cal government employees could join 
if they chose. The Administration is 
also considering: 1) an increase in ben¬ 
efits. perhaps by $5 or $10 a month, to 
those now receiving them, and 2) a 
flat $30 a month to 5.000.000 retired 
oldsters who have never contributed to 
social security, and thus get no bene¬ 
fits now. To meet these big new ex¬ 
penses, the Administration will prob¬ 
ably ask to broaden the social-security 
tax base from the first $3,600 of earn¬ 
ings to as much as $4,800. 

• 

There is also a strong move, sparked 
by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, to 
put social security on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. This idea got support from the 
President last May in a message to 
Congress. The Chamber of Commerce 
argues that there is no need to build 
up a large social-security trust fund. 
Instead, it wants a revolving fund large 
enough to safely handle current pay¬ 
ments. Under pay-as-you-go, the rate 
of contributions by workers and em¬ 
ployers would be periodically adjusted 
to bring in what the Government has 
to pay out in benefits. Labor unions 
oppose pay-as-you-go; they believe 
that businessmen want it only because 
it would lighten their social-security 
taxes for years, at least until benefits 
exceed income. Eventually, under pay- 
as-you-go, tho contributions tax by 
both employer and employee might go 
to 4% or more to cover benefits. 

But pay-as-you-go would spotlight 
the actual cost of social security and 
would stop the Government from using 
social-security taxes to pay other Gov¬ 
ernment bills. It would also lessen the 
danger that the social-security pro¬ 
gram. under political pressure, might 
degenerate into an overliberal program 
of Ham Sc Egg handouts from a big 
trust fund already piled up. The big 
virtue of pay-as-you-go is that if any 
pressure group tried to change social- 
security benefits to its advantage, the 
added tax would show at once. 


agree that mass production will not come 
on the market until 1956 or later. RCA 
predicts that it will take at least six 
months to tool up for its first sets: Admi¬ 
ral. Motorola and Philco will make only a 
handful in 1954. hardly enough to supply 
demonstration sets for the thousands of 
U.S. TV dealers. 

One big factor is cost. The sets will cost 
between $700 and $1,000 for a 12-in. 
screen in a console cabinet half again as 
large as current black & white sets. The 
color receiver alone will have almost three 
times as many parts as regular tubes, and 
the tube itself will cost $200 for a 12-in. 
screen, v. $24.75 for current 21-in. black 
& white tubes. 

The Unknown Factor. Mass produc¬ 
tion will take some of the curse off color 
TV's high price, but just how much no 
one knows. While Emerson Radio Presi¬ 
dent Benjamin Abrams confidently ex¬ 
pects that color sets will drop to within 
25% of black & white in 18 months. Mag- 
navox President Frank Freimann thinks 
the price will never be comparable. 

For the booming TV industry, color is 
a great gamble, since no one knows how 
it will go over. Most experts see color as 
an addition to black & white TV. hope 
that both can survive side by side. But 
TV itself fooled everybody. The industry 
expected only a limited, upper-income 
market; instead, the biggest buyers were 
low-income families, who found a whole 
new field of cheap home entertainment. 

The experts may be w rong again. In the 
last six months, the mere promise of color 
TV has upset the black & white TV mar¬ 
ket. If buyers snap up the first sets and 
continue to clamor for color, then manu¬ 
facturers will not be able to go slow. Like 
it or not. TV makers will have to concen¬ 
trate on color and hope that the fast 
changeover does not demoralize the 
industry. 

BUSINESS ABROAD 

The Buddha Cure 

In Hong Kong last week, a local movie 
star endorsed a popular patent medicine 
with the ultimate tribute: "It cures you 
like Buddha." Hong Kong itself, for more 
than 100 years the warehouse of the Far 
East, was also taking a cure. Amid cries of 
street hawkers and the deafening uproar 
from a string of 100.000 firecrackers to 
drive off evil spirits. Hong Kong's Gover¬ 
nor Sir Alexander Grantham stepped up 
to a huge, towered gate decorated with 
neon lights, elaborate flowers and the 
Union Jack. Snipping a ribbon, he opened 
a powerful testimonial to the cure's suc¬ 
cess: the colony’s eleventh annual exhibi¬ 
tion of local manufactures. Hong Kong 
expected trade delegations from all over 
the world to attend. 

Back-Alley 800m. The profusion of 
low-priced local goods displayed in the 
multicolored stalls was the most hopeful 
answer yet to Hong Kong's evil spirit— 
Red China, which is only a few miles 
away. The United Nations' embargo on 
trade with China has piled up goods in 
Hong Kong traders' godewns for want of 
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There’ll be a new jet in the sky 


America’s first jet transport, now being 
constructed in a Boeing plant near 
Seattle, is currently "on schedule.” Ac¬ 
cording to present plans it will take to 
the air by early fall, 1954. 

This airplane is a prototype — an ex¬ 
perimental model of wholly new design. 
Boeing is building it to demonstrate to 
the military and to commercial operators 
the potentials of a high-speed, jet-pow¬ 
ered transport of ample range and 
capacity. 

A jet tanker version of Boeing’s new 
aircraft would complement strategic air 
power’s swift jet bombers. It could fly 


with them on long-range missions and 
refuel them in flight — at their own 
choice of altitude and speed. Commercial 
airlines are increasingly interested in a 
jet aircraft that offers great speed, and 
performance which will permit profitable 
operation. 

By investing its own funds in the de¬ 
velopment of a jet transport, Boeing is 
providing an advantage that will be 
shared by future purchasers. Design and 
construction of this prototype now will 
make possible the building of production 
airplanes at an earlier date. It will also 
afford an early opportunity to prove out 


engineering, production and operational 
details. This prototype has behind it the 
thousands of hours of research and flight 
experience Boeing has gained with the 
B-47 Stratojct and the eight-jet B-52 
Stratofortress. 

This background of experience with 
large, multi-jet aircraft is unmatched any¬ 
where in the world, and is a vital part of 
Boeing’s 37-year history of pioneering 
successful new types of airplanes. You can 
depend upon the integrity of Boeing re¬ 
search. design and engineering to makethe 
coming prototype an aircraft that will con¬ 
tribute greatly to the new jet age of flight. 









Stadium Owners Webb & Topping with Buyer Johnson 
Foster thon Tinker to Evers to Chance. 


customers. Exports since 1951 have fallen 
from 4.4 billion Hong Kong dollars (5.85 
to the U.S. dollar) to a. 7 billion, well un¬ 
der the colony's 3.9 billion in imports, 
chiefly food. Thus the biggest hope for 
Hong Kong's survival has been to develop 
its own exports. 

Chinese businessmen, who have streamed 
into Hong Kong by the thousands, bring¬ 
ing only their skills, have developed ex¬ 
ports in amazing fashion. Three years ago, 
less than 15% of Hong Kong's exports 
were locally made; today more than 25% 
are. Moreover, local industry is mush¬ 
rooming so fast that government econo¬ 
mists expect that it will rise to 50% with¬ 
in a few years, and that Hong Kong will 
compete with Japan as the industrial cen¬ 
ter of the Far East. 

Already there are 2.208 factories em¬ 
ploying more than 20 men each, and an¬ 
other 100.000 workers are estimated to be 
employed in thousands of tiny factories 
in incredibly cramped lofts and lean-tos 
in back alleys. Since 1948 alone. 13 cot¬ 
ton-spinning mills with 209.000 spindles 
have been established, and 43,000 more 
spindles will be added this winter. Other 
factories, which pay workers as little as 
50f“ a day. make everything from floridly 
painted aluminum spittoons for African 
natives to ivory chessmen and bamboo 
furniture for American tourists. More 
than 400 companies with 80 million Hong 
Kong dollars capital are still waiting for 
sites within the small (391 sq. mi.) colo¬ 
ny, and the government is working on a 
plan to create a new industrial zone to 
meet the demand. 

Sudden Riches. Some Hong Kong Chi¬ 
nese manufacturers have piled up quick 
riches. Typical is the rise of Haking In¬ 
dustries, Ltd., a plastic toothbrush pro¬ 
ducer launched in 1949 by a group of 


Chinese. Started in a single slum tene¬ 
ment room with two machines, today it 
has a new plant producing 200,000 tooth¬ 
brushes a day. grosses 6.000.000 Hong 
Kong dollars annually, and claims to sup¬ 
ply 95% of all toothbrushes sold in Indo¬ 
nesia. Its prices (17/ for a box of eight 
toothbrushes) astound American and 
South American buyers. 

Without Hong Kong's cheap labor and 
the ingenuity of its Chinese businessmen, 
the U.N. embargo on trade with Red Chi¬ 
na would have led to mass unemployment 
in the colony, and in turn to strong pro- 
Communist sentiment. With the new pros¬ 
perity of home-grown industry. Commu¬ 
nist agitators are conspicuously out of 
favor with Hong Kong Chinese. 

REAL ESTATE 

Double Play 

In their day. the Chicago Cubs trio of 
Tinker. Evers & Chance pulled the most 
famed double-plavs in baseball. But last 
week the New York Yankees closed a 
real-estate deal that was even harder to 
follow. Yankee Owners Dan Topping and 
Del Webb sold Yankee Stadium ( but not 
the ball club) for $3,600,000 in cash, and 
took back a $2,900,000 mortgage and a 
long-term lease. The buyer: a syndicate 
headed by Chicago Investor Amoid John¬ 
son, 46. vice chairman of Automatic Can¬ 
teen Co. of America (of which Topping is 
also a director) and director of the Chi¬ 
cago Black Hawks hockey team. 

It was a shrewd bit of trading. Topping 
and Webb, in partnership with Yankee 
President Larry MacPhail. had bought the 
Yankees team, stadium and four farm 
clubs for $2,800,000 from the estate of 
Colonel Jacob Ruppert eight years ago. 
Later they bought out MacPhail's one- 


third share for $2,000,000. After last 
week's deal with Johnson. Topping and 
Webb still owned the Yankees, had got 
back nearly twice their entire investment, 
and were in a position to write off rent on 
the stadium against taxes. 

As soon as the deal was closed. Johnson 
tossed the ball to another player: the 
Knights of Columbus, who had been look¬ 
ing for a good place to invest idle insur¬ 
ance funds. For $2,500,000. the K. of C. 
bought the land under Yankee Stadium 
from Johnson, leased it back to him again 
for 28 years at $182,000 rent a year, with 
renewal options running for 70 years. 
Since the land is not to be used for char¬ 
itable purposes, taxes will be paid as usual. 
If Johnson does not buy back the land for 
$3,000,000 before the lease expires, the 
Knights will get full title. It was also 
a smart deal for Johnson: with a cash 
outlay of only $1,100,000. he will con¬ 
trol a property appraised recently at 
$8,000,000. 

GOODS & SERVICES 

New Ideas 

Flying Jeep. A stubby, lightweight 
Jeep (almost 3 ft. shorter, 1,200 lbs. 
lighter than standard models >. designed 
for airlift by helicopter or plane, was 
shown off by Willys Motors. Inc. It has 
an all-aluminum body and magnesium 
wheels; 85% of the parts are inter¬ 
changeable with regular Jeeps. 

Inside Picture. Wcslinghousc Electric 
Corp. put on sale a fluoroscopic televi¬ 
sion set that can show an X-ray image 
200 times brighter than any TV set ever 
used for the same purpose before. Thus, 
it can be used to study internal organs 
and bone joints in action as patients walk 
about. Price: $34,000. 

Engine Cleaner. Shell Oil Co. brought 
out a new motor oil. which, it claims, will 
dissolve the deposits formed in engines 
when antifreeze solutions leak into the 
oil and make valves slick. Price: 75c a qt. 

Octane Reader. Central Scientific Co.. 
Chicago, is demonstrating a new instru¬ 
ment that uses a radioactive isotope to 
give an octane rating of a fuel within five 
minutes, a procedure that formerly took 
four hours. The device can be used as a 
control instrument in petroleum refining. 
Price: $7,860. 

Tap Door. A refrigerator with a built- 
in spigot in the door was introduced by 
Motor Products Corp.'s Deep Freeze di¬ 
vision and Croslcy. The tap connects it¬ 
self with a large dispenser that holds 
water, fruit juice or other beverage. 

Lightweight Welder. A portable elec¬ 
tric welder that can deliver up to 200 
amperes of current is being produced by 
Dielectric Laboratories. Inc. of Los An¬ 
geles. Designed for maintenance work and 
repairs by farmers, plumbers, small ga¬ 
rages. etc., the welder weighs only 59 lbs. 
v. 200 or more lbs. for other welders with 
the same power output. Price: $189.50. 

Hopper Helper. A new freight car for 
bulk shipments of dry powdered com¬ 
modities (feed, chemicals), which for¬ 
merly had to be transported in contain- 
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r Kutsi Bedges writes to TIME from Is¬ 
tanbul: "I would like to stress my 
pleasure in seeing distinguished com¬ 
panies advertising in a distinguished 
magazine such as TIME." 


Pacific Edition U- S. Edition 

The Important Magazine Everywhere 


ers, was put into production by General 
American Transportation Corp. The car 
contains bins with slanted sides lined 
with a porous, silicon-treated fabric. To 
unload the car. air is blown at low pres¬ 
sure under the fabric, breaking up hard- 
packed cargo so that it flows like water 
through hatches under the car. 

Pocket Radio. RCA demonstrated a 
tiny (1 in. by 4 in. > radio receiver, in 
which transistors do the work of vacuum 
tubes and a pencil flashlight battery sup¬ 
plies the power. Sound volume is great 
enough to be heard in a good-sized room. 

SELLING 

Pillsbury's Best 

In the ballroom of Manhattan’s Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria. Pillsbury Mills last week 
gathered 100 cooking champions to com¬ 
pete for more than $125,000 in prizes in 
its Grand National Bake-Off. Each was 
allowed a day to whip up a favorite 
recipe. The winner of the $25,000 first 
prize: Mrs. Bernard Kanago. wife of a 
Webster (S. Dak.) paperhanger. Her 
prizewinning concoction: My Inspiration 
Cake.* Mrs. Kanago. whose hobby is 
cooking, said that "the recipe just came 
out of nowhere.” 

PERSONNEL 

Changes of the Week 

Dwight P. Robinson Jr., 53, moved up 
to chairman of the board of trustees of 
Massachusetts Investors Trust, oldest and 
biggest open-end investment trust. Rob¬ 
inson set up the trust's research depart¬ 
ment, became a trustee in 193;. vice 
chairman of the board in 1950. He re¬ 
places Harvardman (’07) Merrill Gris¬ 
wold. who retired to the newly created 
part-time job of chairman of the ad¬ 
visory board. While Griswold was chair¬ 
man, the investment trust idea grew so 
fast that M.I.T.'s assets swelled from 
$13.6 million to more than $500 million. 

Frank Abrams. 64, who worked his 
way up from a $75-a-month job as a 

M«ct or semi-sweet chocolate; 2/ cuts silted 
tier: 1 teaspoon each oi salt and vanilla; l '/, 

hakim; powder, salt and smtar. Add shorten- 
ing, milk and vanilla; beat i’/i minutes, 150 
strokes per minute, until well-blended. Add 
egg whites; beat 1% minutes. Spoon '/* of bat¬ 
ter over nuts spaced evenly over two well- 
greased, lightly floured 9-in. round layer pans. 
Sprinkle with grated chocolate. Carefully 
spread remaining batter on top. Hake in mod¬ 
erate oven (350° F.) 35 to 40 minutes. Cool 
in pan to to 15 minutes: turn out cake and 
cool thoroughly. Chocolate frosting: combine 
2 squares baking chocolate. '/1 cup granulated 
sugar and '/* cup of water in saucepan. Cook 
over low heat, stirring constanUy. until mix- 

yolks and treat thoroughly. Cool. Cream '/i cup 



sugar, creaming welt. Remove Vi cup of mix¬ 
ture to decorate cake, nut side up. To the rest 
add cool chocolate mixture; beat until smooth. 
Decorate with spare white frosting. 



Prizewinner Kanago 
For on inspiration, $25,000. 
draftsman for the Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey) to the $i50.ooo-a-year board 
chairmanship, announced his retirement. 
To avoid being "just another guy on the 
street." Abrams laid plans to keep busy 
by: 1) taking an assignment with the 
new Hoover Commission to streamline 
federal civil service. 2 1 helping to raise 
funds for colleges (he founded the Coun¬ 
cil for Financial Aid to Education). 

Q Earl D. Johnson. 48. holdover Under 
Secretary of the Army, will retire to be¬ 
come head of the Air Transport Associa¬ 
tion of America, industry association of 
the scheduled airlines. 

Q Paul J. Raver, longtime (14 years) 
boss of the Bonneville Power Adminis¬ 
tration, retired to become superintend¬ 
ent of Seattle City Light, municipally 
owned utility. Most likely bet to succeed 
him at Bonneville: William A. Pearl, 
professor of mechanical engineering at 
State College of Washington. 
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CINEMA 


Choice for 1953 

Lili (M-G-M >. An elfin little musical 
that never quite gets lost in its own 
whimsy; with Leslie Caron. Jean Pierre 
Aumont. Mel Ferrer (Time. March 9). 

Call Me Madam (20th Century-Fox). 
Ethel Merman's wonderful brassy voice 
and personality sparkplug the film ver¬ 
sion of her Broadway musical hit (Time, 
March 23). 

Shane (Paramount). A horse opera put 
in finest fettle by Director George Ste¬ 
vens; with Alan Ladd. Van Heflin, Jean 
Arthur (Time, April 13). 

Fanfan the Tulip (Lopert). A French 
folk tale dressed up as hard-swaggering 
farce; with Gerard Philipe, Gina Lollo- 
brigida (Time, May 11). 

From Here to Eternity (Columbia). 
James Jones’s novel about the peacetime 
Army, sweated down to a fine, muscular 
picture: with Burl Lancaster. Montgom¬ 
ery Clift. Frank Sinatra (Time, Aug. 10). 

The Cruel Sea 1 Universal-Internation¬ 
al). Dark war days in the North Atlantic, 
darkly remembered (Time. Aug. 24). 

Roman Holiday (Paramount). A prin¬ 
cess has a royal time in Rome with an 
American reporter; with Gregory Peck 
and Audrey Hepburn (Time. Sept. 7). 

The Captain's Paradise (Lopert). Alec 
Guinness as a ferryboat captain who has 
a wife (Celia Johnson and Yvonne de 
Carlo) in each port (Time. Oct. 12). 

The Living Desert (Disney). Walt 
Disney's first full-length film of nature 
in the raw; seldom mild, often cruelly 
beautiful (Time. Nov. 16). 

The Conquest of Everest (United Art¬ 
ists). The heart-shaking camera record of 
the 1953 expedition to the top of the 
world’s highest mountain (Time, Dec. 21). 

The Year in Films 

It all depends on where you sit. To 
moviegoers. 1953 was almost a banner 
year, in a half-mast sort of way; consid¬ 
ering that there were not so many pictures, 
there was a surprising number of good 
ones. To moviemakers sitting in Holly¬ 
wood, the year was one of the most worri¬ 
some in history. The box-office collapse, 
caused by the ever-widening spread of 
TV, became calamitous in 1952. By year's 
end the weekly audience was cut in half, 
and box-office receipts were down nearly 
30%. Then, early in 1953, came the 3-D 
craze, launched in December 1952 by 
Arch Oboler's inept Bwana Devil, and 
seeming to prove that audiences would 
look at anything that could leap out and 
bite them. Cinerama, playing in only 
seven cities, grossed a staggering $6,000,- 
000. But no sooner was Hollywood retool¬ 
ing for 3-D than CincmaScope rocked the 
industry with its wide-screen, multiple- 
sound-track productions of The Robe and 
How to Marry a Millionaire. 

In all the uproar of the competing sys¬ 
tems, only one thing seemed clear: the 
days of mass production were over. TV 
had captured the bread & butter public; 
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McCrory's new store at Bond & Livingston 
Streets in Brooklyn, N. Y., will have over M/j 
miles of counters, and restaurant facilities for 
some 400 people at a time. 

Complete air conditioning for the L-shaped 
building, which extends an entire block in two 
directions, was installed by Quinn & Feiner, Inc., 
of New York, who selected five Frick "ECLIPSE" 
compressors to carry the cooling load of 350 tons 
of refrigeration. 

Get your copy of Bulletin 100, which tells the 
whole story about "ECLIPSE" refrigerating ma¬ 
chines; they handle either Freon or ammonia, at 
high or low temperatures. Write . . . 


Frick ' ECLIPSE" compressors 
have 2, 3. 4, 6 or 9 cylinders 
with interchangeable parts. 


Liu&ciiga 



Hollywood could only tty to encourage 
a taste for steak and caviar— Le., fewer 
and bigger pictures. What creative value 
there was was bom of economic necessity. 

New Beauty. In 1953 Walt Disney 
turned his camera from paper animals to 
some real ones and. in a series of natural- 
history films culminating in The Living 
Desert, dragged new kinds of beauty out 
of the depths of nature. In cartoons. Dis¬ 
ney was challenged by Stephen Bosustow 
and a company of imaginative young 
artists. The Tell Tale Heart and The 
Unicorn in the Garden did their subjects 
from Poe and Thurbcr proud, and set 
new landmarks in the animator’s art. 

Even in its old ruts, Hollywood showed 
more get-up-and-go. William Wyler’s 
Roman Holiday and Dore Schary's Dream 
Wife were sure, expert comedies of a kind 
rarely made in the U.S. since the mid-’3os, 
George Stevens’ Shane was a western 
evolved with loving care for the beauty of 
the land it was set in, and Escape from 
Fort Bravo took a fresh look at Holly¬ 
wood's tired old Indian wars. Fred Zinne- 
man’s Prom Here to Eternity did far more 
than the usual crude job of shoveling a 
bestselling novel through the censorship 
screen. Zinneman’s epic is as moving a tale 
of men among men as all but the finest 
documentaries of World War II. 

Hollywood's box-office trouble in 1953 
expressed itself occasionally in resentment 
against the halter of censorship and public 
prudery. The Moon Is Blue, a cheerful 
little comedy that dares to use such 
words as “pregnant” and “seduction," be¬ 
came a sort of test case. Although banned 
by powerful church and civic groups, the 
picture showed to capacity crowds. 

Better & Better. While Hollywood was 
struggling to bring forth a new era, most 
European moviemakers were apparently 
killing time in the waiting room. Some of 
the best foreign pictures—Henri-George 
Clouzot's Le Salaire de la Peur and Vit¬ 
torio de Sica's Umberto D —were not 
shown in the U.S., because exhibitors 
thought they would not make enough 
money. Even so, the continental-import 
trade was a little shoddy. The British did 
somewhat better. They produced a top- 
notch musical (The Beggar’s Opera), a 
funny farce (The Captain's Paradise), a 
first-rate war picture (The Cruel Sea), 
and The Conquest of Everest, probably 
the year's most memorable movie. 

Everest, in fact, was the only picture 
produced in 1953 that could in any sense 
be called great. Moviemakers were too 
busy adjusting to a new era to make many 
good films. The significance of the past 
year in pictures lies not in the pleasure 
given to audiences but in the lesson taught 
to the industry’s bosses and creators: the 
only answer to better and better tele¬ 
vision is better and better movies. 

The New Pictures 

Beneath the Twelve-Mile Reef (20th 
Century-Fox) can possibly be explained 
as an attempt to present the Iliad in mod¬ 
em dress—dungarees, that is. The Greeks 
of the epic are the sponge fishermen of 
Tarpon Springs, Fla. The Trojans are the 
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Robert Wagxer & Terry Moore 
Too bad. 


“Conchs." their Anglo-Saxon counterparts 
in Key West. After newsreeling through a 
sponge auction and a Greek Orthodox 
Epiphany, including the inevitable shot of 
Greek youths diving for a gold cross, the 
picture at last shows a little fight. 

The Greeks sponge on the Conch spong¬ 
ing grounds. The Conchs steal the Greeks’ 
catch. The Paris of the piece (Robert 
Wagner) then runs away with its Helen 
(Terry Moore), the daughter of the Big 
Conch himself. Together they go out to 
the diver-dreaded twelve-mile reef. The 
underwater photography here is pleasant, 
but hardly striking. However, the climac- 



Rita Hayworth 
Too good. 


tic fight with an octopus is staged well 
enough, and everything comes epically to 
an end with a line not even Homer could 
have written. Says Paris, by way of offer¬ 
ing peace to Helen’s father: “Don’t be 
mad. Pop!” 

The odd thing about all this folderol is 
that it may prove very popular. The huge 
CinemaScope screen floods the moviegoer 
with so much wonderful Florida sunshine 
that he is apt to sit back, happy as a 
grapefruit, and soak it up—ignoring the 
silly background babble of all those Hol¬ 
lywood tourists. 

Miss Sadie Thompson (Columbia) is 
at least the third major screen version of 
the Somerset Maugham story about a mis¬ 
sionary and a prostitute on a South Sea 
island. This one offers Rita Hayworth in 
the tart part made famous on the stage by 
Jeanne Eagels (Rain, 1922), and on the 
screen by Gloria Swanson (1928) and 
Joan Crawford (1932). Actress Hayworth 
adds no new luster to the old story. 

To begin with, the studio made her job 
almost impossible by using a script that 
seems to have been prepared not by a 
writer but by a team of sanitation ex¬ 
perts. Sadie is no longer a bad woman; 
she is just a hard-working girl who is 
wandering around the islands in the mid¬ 
dle of the Pacific Ocean looking for— 
what else? — a nightclub engagement. The 
U.S. marine, who in earlier productions 
made a somewhat simpler proposition, 
makes here an earnestly unconvincing pro¬ 
posal of marriage. 

Rita tries hard, notably in the big scorch 
song, during which she wags the kind of 
pelvic semaphore that does not require a 
code expert to translate. But in the scenes 
of her conversion by the missionary (Jose 
Ferrer), she just looks confused—a con¬ 
dition that may be partly Actor Ferrer’s 
fault. In his usual screen style, he tries so 
hard to give the impression that he is not 
acting that he doesn't. 

Facing the Music 

Here Come the Girls (Poramount) 
casts Bob Hope as “the world’s oldest 
living chorus boy." He thinks when he is 
asked to stand in for the leading man 
(Tony Martin) that at last he is flying 
high. Actually, he is just a sitting duck 
for “The Slasher,” a fine comic heavy 
(Robert Strauss) who gnaws at his lines 
as if they were ripe black betel nuts. The 
whole thing is unfortunate for Singer 
Rosemary Clooney, who is still new to 
pictures. Almost every time she opens her 
mouth to sing. Hope shoves a gag in it. 

Walking My Baby Back Home (Uni¬ 
versal) is a musical with its brains in its 
feet. The feet, young Donald O’Connor’s, 
are clever enough to weave their way 
through any reasonably foolish script. But 
in this picture. Dancer O’Connor is tangled 
in at least a half-mile of celluloid that 
should have been left on the cutting-room 
floor. The love interest; Janet Leigh, in a 
sweater. The whole thing ends with a sort 
of death rattle: a concert of “symphonic 
Dixieland” that seems better calculated 
to finish jazz than to revive it. 



One copy cat tells another 
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BOOKS 


Kindly Beasts 

In 1908 the house of Scribner got from 
Kenneth Grahame. secretary of the Bank 
of England, a manuscript entitled Mr. 
Toad. Publisher Charles Scribner II was 
doubtful of its success. Author Grahame's 
previous juveniles ( The Golden Age, 
Dream Days) had been about children, 
whereas Mr. Toad was about animals, 
with nary a child from start to finish. 

But Publisher Scribner was unduly wor¬ 
ried. Retitled The Wind in the Willows, 
the Book of Toad has proved one of the 
sturdiest juvenile successes ever known. 
In Britain alone it has sold 1,338.000 
copies: in the U.S. it has never been out 
of print. Year in year out, it keeps its 
appeal in literature's most competitive, 
most unpredictable market. For children, 
as an editor of juveniles noted recently, 
“are the most difficult of all readers to 
write for . . . The editor’s real job is to 
help the writer bridge the chasm between 
the child's world and his own.” 

Astonishing Adults. The bookstores 
last week were full of fresh attempts to 
bridge the chasm. U.S. publishers were 
offering close to 1,400 titles classified by 
age groups from two to 17. In content, 
they ranged .from “exploring the farm¬ 
yard becomes dangerous when Smudge 
and Pudge meet the bees" to matters of an 
interplanetary nature ("carefully checked 
by experts"). Most of the authors ignored 
the settled conviction of that old con¬ 
structional genius, Kenneth Grahame, 
that the best way to bridge the classic 
chasm is to grasp what the adult world 
looks like from the child's side. 

Children, said Grahame, consider the 
adult world utterly whimsical, lacking in 
logic and common sense. It is populated 
and governed by a “strange, anemic order 
of beings" whose “movements [are] con¬ 
fined and slow." whose habits are “stereo¬ 
typed and senseless.” With “absolute li¬ 
cense to indulge in the pleasures of life,” 
e.g., to climb trees or dabble in ponds, 
they prefer to sit indoors. 

The child's conclusion, said Grahame, 
is that adults are incapable of reason, and 
that, on the whole, it is not a bad thing 
that they should leave the “real" world to 
children. Closer by far to the child than 
the world of adults. Grahame believed, is 
the world of “kindly beasts.” 

Mr. Toad’s Mockery. In The Wind in 
the Willows (newly reissued by Scribner, 
with illustrations by Ernest Shepard: 
$2.50), Grahame deals with sensible ani¬ 
mals whose aim is to enjoy life to the fulL 
Mr. Rat, who lives in a well-furnished 
hole in the riverbank, is just like any 
middle-class bachelor with a riverside 
bungalow—except that he is sensible 
enough to spend his days boating instead 
of in an office. And his friend Mole is the 
same kind of fellow. 

The Wind in the b illows is built around 
these two eminently reasonable animals, 
who, like human beings before the Fall, 
manage to be good-tempered and highly 



Mr. Toad 

The despair of adults, 
civilized without ever missing a chance 
to enjoy themselves. But into their lives 
Grahame has also managed to introduce 
two other passionate elements of a human 
child's feelings—love of security and love 
of adventure. Few writers have surpassed 
him in evoking the warmth and satisfac¬ 
tion of the fireside, the joy of leaving the 
“Wild Wood" behind and meeting "the 
beaten track" which says. “Yes . . . this 
leads home!" But similarly, few have 
understood better the child’s companion 
urge to leave home behind. There is no 
greater home-lover than Rat. yet it is he 
who cries: “Seawards first and then on 
shipboard, and so to the shores that are 
calling me!” 

This, argued Kenneth Grahame, is the 



child's view of what the world should be. 
And yet. it would be an incomplete world 
without Mr. Toad—a fantastic, disgrace¬ 
ful, lovable creature who knows no code 
but Toad's and makes a mockery of all 
rigid theories, laws and conceptions of the 
universe. Wealthy and extravagant as only 
a dreaming child can be. Toad is the 
despair of his sober old friends, and the 
joy of his exhilarated young readers. 
Home, to “Toady." means nothing but a 
vast, palatial mansion, a place to brag 
about. The broad highway and “the beat¬ 
en track" stir only one mad emotion in 
him: the desire to get behind the wheel of 
an expensive car and drown in a deluge of 
speed “all sense of right and wrong, all 
fear of obvious consequences.” 

Artist Shepard depicts Toad dressed to 
kill, in gaiters, goggles and motoring coat; 
he also shows him stripped of his glory, 
flung into jail, disguised ridiculously as 
an old washerwoman. But Toad, like his 
predecessors Punch and Falstaff, is inde¬ 
structible. because he stands for every¬ 
thing in life that is at once disgraceful, 
delightful and human. That is an extra 
reason why The Wind in the Willows is as 
satisfying a book for adults to read to 
children this week as anything else on 
the bookshelves. 

Ghosts in Field-Grey 

The Nemesis of Power: The German 
Army in Politics, 1918-1945 (829 pp.) 
—John W. Wheeter-Bennett — St. Mar¬ 
tin s ($12). 

Unter den Linden was alive with dem¬ 
onstrators. Snatches of the Internationale 
seeped into the Wilhelmstrasse chancel¬ 
lery, where Socialist Friedrich Ebert, 
shaky head of a shaky government, sat 
wondering if he was another Kerensky 
doomed to fall before his country's Com¬ 
munists. It was Nov. 9, 1918. Ship¬ 
wrecked in the field, rudderless at home, 
Germany was drifting into anarchy. 

One of Ebert's telephones rang—the 
private line from the headquarters of the 
beaten German army at Spa, 360 miles 
away. With vast relief. Chancellor Ebert 
heard the voice of Hindenburg's First 
Quartermaster-General Wilhelm Grbner 
offering an alliance with the Socialists on 
behalf of the German officer corps. 

"The high command,” said the crisp 
voice from Spa, stating the terms, “ex¬ 
pects the government to cooperate with 
the officer corps in the suppression of 
Bolshevism and in the maintenance of 
discipline." Ebert accepted, and out of 
this uneasy marriage of convenience be¬ 
tween frightened Socialists and nerveless 
Junkers was bom that spindly political 
problem child, the Weimar Republic. 

True to the pact in its own fashion, the 
army soon settled the immediate Com¬ 
munist threat by marching shock troops 
into Berlin. When Adolf Hitler and his 
beer-hall fanatics flared up in their 1923 
Putsch, the army ground it out in the 
Munich gutters. Later the officer corps 
began to think it could use Hitler to 
fashion a Reich more to its liking. But 
once the ex-corporal got to twirling the 
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General von Seeckt 


The ex-corporal got the hourglass, 
hourglass of history, the sands of power 
ran out fast for the corps. The day was to 
come when German generals would be 
framed, tortured and hung from meat- 
hooks, and their fellow officers could not 
lift a hand except to hcil Hitler. 

Sphinx with a Monocle. The saga of 
the German army in politics from 1918 to 
1945 is the story Oxford Historian John 
W. Wheeler-Bennett tells in The .\emesis 
0/ Power. When it was published in Lon¬ 
don last month, British critics bravoed. 
Proclaimed the Observer: “The most im¬ 
portant book on Germany published since 
the war." Said the Sunday Times: “In all 
the literature about the Weimar Republic 
and the Nazis, there has been nothing 
like it.” Grand in scope, minute in docu- 



The mastiff got the meathook. 


mentation (829 pages), X emesis of Power 
may not get the U.S. readers it deserves, 
but it will hold those it gels in a vise of 
armchair fascination. It is rich in char¬ 
acters and scenes that a novelist might 
envy and an actor yearn to play. And as 
the field-grey shadows of the Reichswehr’s 
erstwhile leaders goose-step across the 
pages of Xemesis of Power, they may well 
be passing in review on the parade ground 
of posterity's judgment. 

Among the first to strut by is the bril¬ 
liant. bemonocled chief who led the army 
through the early post-World War 1 years. 
Steel blue of eye, trap-tight of lip, Hans 
von Seeckt was called “the Sphinx.” The 
Sphinx's two rules for the Reichswehr as a 
political power: it must be 1) “above 
party,” and 2) “a state within a state.” 
In the early ’:os, Seeckt kept the tele¬ 
phone pact with the Socialists, at the 
same time busied himself with building up 
the cadres of a new German army and a 
new armament industry—both in violation 
of the Versailles peace treaty. 

The Plot Thot Failed. Out of favor 
with President Hindenburg, Hans von 
Seeckt finally gave way, in 1926. to an¬ 
other general, sly Kurt von Schleicher. 
Under Schleicher, the army was not above, 
but in, politics. Vain, unscrupulous, he 
schemed incessantly behind the republic's 
back. Worst of all, he let Hitler’s private 
army of brown shirts grow to a scrap- 
happy. unmanageable mob. 

When Hitler took power, the officer 
corps became “accessories before the fact,” 
in Wheeler-Bennett's phrase, for policies 
it approved and methods it detested. The 
generals that Hitler detested—and he 
liked few—were smeared on trumped-up 
charges and booted out of power. Yes 
men got their jobs. 

Giving the German generals their due, 
Wheeler-Bennett makes plain that they 
did not want World War II, rightly fear¬ 
ing the double ruin of Germany and their 
caste. Ironically. Hitler ranted at them as 
pacifists as late as 1941 on the Eastern 
Front: “Before I became Chancellor. I 
thought the general staff was like a mastiff 
which had to be held tight by the collar 
. . . Since then ... it has consistently 
tried to impede every action that I have 
thought necessary . . . It is I who have al¬ 
ways had to goad on this mastiff." 

As long as victory smiled on Hitler’s 
“intuitions," the mastiff barely lifted a 
paw against him. When a bomb was final¬ 
ly exploded in the Fiihrer's presence in 
July 1944, he was stunned and his famed 
forelock was set alight, but he lived to 
revel in the torture deaths of many of the 
men who made the plot. So dear to Hit¬ 
ler's baleful eye was the sight of a German 
general slowly strangling on a slim cord at 
the end of a meathook that he had a film 
of the hangings run off for his benefit. 

Historian Wheeler-Bennett ends his 
book in a race with the headlines. As a 
realist, he approves the rearmament of 
Western Germany; as a realist, he also 
has qualms about the lessons of the past. 
Historian Bennett's hope, and the hope of 
the rest of the free world, is that Ger¬ 
mans also can learn the lessons of the past. 


British O. Henry 

Someone Like You (359 pp .)—Roald 
Dahl—Knopf ($3.50). 

Mary Maloney was a tender, loving 
wife, but when her policeman husband 
tried to leave her, she crushed his skull 
with the nearest thing at hand: a leg of 
lamb fresh from the freezer. Without 
quite knowing it. Mary had committed a 
perfect crime. Before the commiserating 
police have finished their investigation at 
the Widow Maloney’s house, the murder 
weapon has been cooked and eaten. 

Mary's little leg of Iamb is an unusual 
weapon, but no more unusual than Roald 
Dahl's plots. Someone Like You is a col¬ 
lection of 18 of the 37-year-old Briton's 
quietly savage tales. They are,often ma¬ 
cabre and always bizarre, involving chi¬ 
canery, murder, dismemberment or some 
more commonplace drawing-room horror. 

In Taste, an unprincipled gourmet bets 



Author Dahl 

Mary hod a little leg of lamb. 


heavily on the perceptiveness of his nose 
and palate, puts on a superb demonstra¬ 
tion of winetasting, but outsmarts him¬ 
self. In Skin, a down-and-outer discovers 
that the portrait tattooed on his back is 
signed by a famous painter and is worth 
a fortune, so he places himself in the 
hands of a grafter who offers him a life of 
ease, only to lose the very skin off his 
back. In Mr. Feasey, two earnest cheats 
bet all their money on the ringer they en¬ 
ter in a greyhound race, but the 17 book¬ 
ies who take their bets prove to be just as 
imaginative and crooked as they are. 

Author Dahl is an adroit craftsman 
who knows how to make the unlikely 
seem probable. He builds long bridges of 
suspense, then skillfully carries his stories 
across to his predetermined points. It is 
not surprising, in view of his qualities, 
that he has been overpraised. Long on 
plot, short on character, his stories 
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What's NEWS In Packaging 


A revolutionary outdoor grain bin that can 
be rolled up and eaiily transported for re¬ 
use in another location is not only a par¬ 
tial answer to the country’s grain storage 
problem, but, in wider applications, 
probably also to other outdoor storage 
and protective problems. 

Last season, with farmers dumping 
millions of bushels of wheat on the ground 
(ground storage cuts wheat value an esti¬ 
mated 30f per bushel), Be mis engineers 
were summoned. A few weeks later, in 
time for the latter part of the huge har¬ 
vest, they came up with a 600-bushel stor¬ 
age bin made of tough, weather-, water- 
and mildew-resistant, laminated textile. 
Farmers lucky enough lo gel Ihe Bemis 
bins saved probably IS< or more on 
every bushel of wheat stored. 

Whether your packaging problem is 
on the farm or in factory, mill or mine— 
or whether it is 4 ounces of silica gel or 
600 bushels of wheat — Bemis engineers 
can probably come up with a costcutting, 
money-saving answer. Write or phone us. 

Bemis 


See more 
in '54 

than you ever saw 
before! 



extract their effectiveness from anecdotal 
gimmicks and surprise endings. One test 
of a fine story is its rercadability. and 
this, naturally, is a test that few of these 
modern O. Henry tales can meet. 

Recent & Readable 

Triumph and Tragedy, by Winston 
Churchill. Sixth and last volume of the 
best of all World War II accounts (Time, 
Nov. 30 >. 

The Journals of Lewis and Clark. The 

engrossing story of the first exploration 
of the Louisiana Purchase, skillfully culled 
by Bernard DeVoto from the original 
seven volumes I Time Nov. 23). 

Mary Tudor, by H. F. M. Prescott. A 
penetrating biography of the woman 
known to history as “Bloody Mary”: a 
revised edition of Author Prescott’s 1940 
Spanish Tudor (Time. Nov. 23). 

Except the Lord, by Joyce Cary. How- 
poverty and a sense of predestination sent 
a young Englishman out into the world 
with a fire in his heels (Time, Nov. 16 1. 

Russian Assignment, by Leslie C. Ste¬ 
vens. An enlightening account of two 


years in Russia, by a U.S. naval attachd 
who found the Russian people friendly 
(Time. Nov. 16). 

Splendid Poseur, by M. M. Marberry. 
How Joaquin Miller, the “Byron of the 
Rockies,” persuaded his generation that 
he was a poet (Time, Nov. 2). 

The Traitor and the Spy, by James 
Thomas Flexner. How Benedict Arnold 
wove treason and Major John Andr6 was 
caught in the web: an impressive double 
history, told with scholarship and edge 
(Time. Oct. 19). 

The Life and Work of Sigmund Freud, 

Volume I. by Ernest Jones. Young Dr. 
Freud, fascinatingly analyzed by his lead¬ 
ing British disciple (Time. Oct. 19). 

The Doctor and the Devils, by Dylan 
Thomas. An outstanding film script in¬ 
spired by the notorious case of the 19th 
century Edinburgh body snatchers. Burke 
and Hare (Time. Oct. 5). 

The Renaissance, by Will Durant. 
Volume V of the ambitious popular survey 
of Western civilization which has engaged 
Historian Durant for nearly 25 years 
(Time. Sept. 28). 


MISCELLAN Y 


A calendar of the triumphs, defeats 
and contortions of the human spirit 
during 1953: 

January —Checkup. In Toledo, Ohio, 
shortly after ten men broke out of the 
Lucas County jail, a man phoned and 
asked: “Sheriff, has they caught any of 
us boys yet?” 

February —Property Right. In Lewes, 
England, dismissing assault charges against 
Norman Hyde, who had slugged a fel¬ 
low pub patron for trying to down his 
beer, a judge ruled that “drinking another 
man's beer is the unforgivable sin.” 

March —Premiere. In Lowell, Mass., 
Lightweight Neil King, making his boxing 
debut, hopped nimbly into the ring, tossed 
off his robe, discovered he had forgotten 
his trunks. 

April —Bon Voyage. In St. Peter," 
Minn., the weekly Herald ran a classified 
ad: “WANTED: Man to handle dyna¬ 
mite. Must be prepared to travel unex- 

May —Welcome Home. In Brisbane. 
Australia, a court ruled that William 
Marsden was justified in thrashing his 
nine-year-old son Ian Charles with a stick 
after the boy announced his father’s re¬ 
turn from work by shouting: “Here comes 
Old Baldy!” 

June —Sinner in Our Midst. In Fort 
Worth, while the Rev. Arizona Brisco, 
assistant pastor of the Rising Star Baptist 
Church, was waist-deep in the crowded 
baptismal pool, a thief made off with his 
trousers, wallet, $81. 


July —Die Lorelei. In Middletown, 
Conn., asked why he took a plunge into 
the Connecticut River. Wiliiam Hartman 
told police: “Mermaids called me. Gosh, 
they were beautiful.” 

August —Voice of Experience. In New 
Bern. N.C., applying for a marriage li¬ 
cense. Alec Ogburn gave his age—111— 
and that of his bride-to-be—22—and told 
the wide-eyed clerk: “Don’t laugh at me, 
lady ... If I don’t get along with her, I 
reckon I can get rid of her." 

September —Never Give Up. In Den¬ 
ver. suing a dance studio for $2,610, 
Mrs. Murrell Selby Collins, 32, charged 
breach of contract, testified that after 260 
lessons an instructor had called her “a 
silly old fool who would never learn to 
dance.” 

October —Defense Exhibit. In Ciu¬ 
dad Juarez. Mexico, on trial for forging a 
check for 10,500 pesos, Prisoner Dario 
Ramos listened to the prosecutor's charges, 
then grabbed and swallowed the check, 
ending the trial. 

November —Main Event. In Port An¬ 
geles. Wash., the state liquor board or¬ 
dered the M & C Tavern to remove a 
sign hanging on the bar: “We don't have 
TV here, but we have a fight every night.” 

December— Dangerous When Wet. 

In Inglewood. Calif., suing Hartfield's de¬ 
partment store, Patricia Muncy, 29. 
charged that her bathing suit had turned 
transparent when wet. leaving her “ex¬ 
posed to public gaze and ridicule." asked 
$10,000 to compensate for “shock” and a 
$10.53 refund for the bathing suit. 
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Executive at work... with Do-It-Yourself Aluminum ! 



Here’s another sensational Reynolds “first”! 

You know that easy-to-handle aluminum is a great factor in America's big 
do-it-yourself boom. Millions of homeowners put up their own Reynolds 
Lifetime Aluminum Gutters...put in their own Reynolds Reflective Insulation... 
and paint whatever needs bright protection with Liquid Aluminum. 

Rut this is entirely new ... a special kind of aluminum that you can saw, drill, 
plane, shape and join w ith just the woodworking tools you have in your 
workshop. Make your own storm windows and screens...or a mail box. 
spice rack, end tables, fishing net. kick plates. It's easy! 

Reynolds Do-It-Yourself Aluminum comes in plain and embossed sheets, tubes, 
bars, angles, screen and storm window sections...with window hardware, handy 
fasteners and Rcynolon plastic sheet. See it at hardware or building 
supply dealers. And let it emphasize that there is no limit to progress 
through aluminum...with Reynolds the pioneer in this progress! 

Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales Office. Louisville 1, Ky. 


DO-ITYOURSELF 













more people than any other cigarette! 



Make your own 30-day 
Camel Mildness Test 


Smoke only Camels 
for 30 days . . . find out 
for yourself how right 
Camels' mildness am 
flavor are for you! 


Don’t you, too, rate the best? 

When more smokers choose Camels for 
mildness — rich flavor, too — than any other 

cigarette in history, don’t you wonder 
if they’d suit you best, too? You want a mild 
smoke, a flavorful smoke — and that’s what 

Camels’ costly tobaccos provide in a way other 
brands can’t equal. So try Camels yourself 
for 30 days. See how much you’ve been missing! 
See why Camels give more pure pleasure to more 
people than any other cigarette! 










